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MAURICE DURANT. 


~~. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Oh, Love was once a little boy, 
Yet they who'd ¢ a . rience 
et the 
Must learn it in his school ' 

FILLED with curiosity though they were the inhabi- 
tants of Grassmere had to restrain it in the direction 
of the Rectory, for nothing could be more mysterious, 
silent, or unsatisfactory than the conduct of its owner. 

Since his appearance in the church he had been 
seen but twice -once when he had traversed the vil- 
lage in search of an old woman who had been hope- 
lessly dumb for years, and to whom he consigned the 
care of the Rectory—and again when he visited the 
carpenter with instructions to replace the broken 
wicket with a strong oaken gate and the glassless 
window panes with blackened wood. 

With the exception of these repairs, if repairs they 
could be called, the Rectory underwent no other 
tenovation for its master. 

Two rooms were cleansed from their time-honoured 
dust, some of the old oaken furniture with its faded 
velvet and armorial bearings carried into them, and 
2 ene Maurice Durant lived, buried from the 

orld. 

Since his curt refusal of the first invitation Sir 
Fielding had deemed it best for awhile to,leave the 
strange being undisturbed, although every one at the 
Hall and the Cottage was most anxious to see more 
of him, and, with the exception of Maud, continually 
talked of him, 

She, singularly enough, kept closed lips whenever 

© subject was brought up, and listened sometimes 
with a pained flush to some remark of Chudleigh 
— Maurice Durant and his strange retire- 
g,lndeed, Mand had undergone some change since 

at evening when the tall figure had startled her 

Y its sudden appearance, and had grown quiet and 
Fp dale pensive, sitting thoughtfully alone. where 
8h used to be singing blithely, and often relapsing 





[THE MYSTERY AGAIN. ] 


into a fit of abstraction during the meals at which she 
was wont to be the light and colour. 

Sir Fielding was perhaps too engrossed with his 
beloved books and the ever-present cloud of the fore- 
closing mortgage to notice the change, but Chudleigh 
had seen it and troubled over it, but had deemed it 
best to let it pass uncommented on, thinking per- 
haps that her melancholy and depression were but the 
effects of the strange scene on the night of Maurice 
Durant’s arrival. , 

On the Sunday following that on which Maurice 
Durant had preached the little church was crammed, 
all expecting that they should again see and listen to 
him, but at the end of the Communion Service the 
little curate mounted the old pulpit and the congrega- 
tion was doomed to disappointment, 

Maud, who as the service had progressed had drawn 
closer to Sir Fielding, drew a breath of relief not un- 
mingled with pain when she saw that the rector would 
not preach, and Sir Fielding, looking down upon her 
face as she knelt devoutly through the valedictory 
prayer, saw it flush and pale by turns. 

So the week wore half away with the mystery 
growing thicker about the Rectory each day. 

On Wednesday the Honourable Clarence Hartfield 
provided the gossips with new material for conversa- 
tion by driving through the village at break-neck 
pace in a gaily painted sledge, the tinkling of whose 
bells. as they shook on the harness brought Lady Mil- 
ores and Carlotta to the drawing-room window of the 

ottage. 

“ Dear me, there is Mr. Hartfield and the sledge,” 
exclaimed Lady Mildred. “ What a beautiful little 
thing itis. I had no idea he really meant to bring it, 
had you, my dear?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Carlotta ; “he looked like it, Hush, 
here he comes,” she added as the door opened and 
admitted Clarence Hartfield, enveloped in sealskin, 
his golden hair blown back from his face in waving 
curls by the sharp air, and his eyes—or at least that 
one behind his glags—bright with great delight. 

“Haw! here I am, you see, What do you think of 
the sledge? J told the. waseal who made it it was 
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too highly coloured, but he said ‘Oh, no; can’t have 
sledge too highly coloured,’ eh! eh !” 

“Tt is very protty I am sure,” said Carlotta. “Is 
it quite safe ?”’ she added, smiling. 

“Safe!” exclaimed Mr. Hartfield. “ Safe! I could 
dwive it full of eggs. Besides, the horse is the 
quietest thing Iever knew. Ay, you could dwive 
him if you liked—would you like?” 

Carlotta smiled. 

“T should not mind, if there were any occasion for 
it,” she said. 

Clarence Hartfteld laughed. 

“She's vewy quiet, but she won't stand in the cold 
long,” he said, 

Accepting the intimation, the ladies left the room 
to don their furs. 

It was certainly very delightful gliding over the 
ice-bound roads and flying across the lake on the 
very wings of the wind, and Carlotta’s face grew 
very red and her eyes bright, in the clear, crisp air, 
while her lips were wreathed in oft-repeated smiles 
at the fervour of her companion, whose blasé manner 
was gradually giving way each moment to a stutter- 
ing delight that made every “r” a “w," and filled 
the air with his Dundreary laugh. 

On their way home they met Chudleigh and 
Maud, who were going in the direction of the Rec- 


oT 

Lady Mildred asked Clarence Hartfield to pull u 
which he did just in front of the grave face of Chud- 
leigh and the slightly pale one of Mand. 

“ We have had such a delightful ride, Chud,” said 
her ladyship, “thanks to Mr. Hartfield, Isn’t this a 
singular velicle ?” 

“Very,” said Chudleigh, glancing at the gaudily 
painted affair. “Quite Continental, I congratulate 
Mr. Hartfield on the acquisition of such a curiosity, 
and implore him to tell me whence he procured it,” 

Carlotta looked up gravely at his slightly sarcastic 
tone, and their eyes met. She lowered hers im- 
mediately, while her cheek flushed with the slightest 
soupcon of crimson and he looked away with a sharp 
spasm of jealousy. She looked so bright and happy 
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—was it only tha fresh air and exercise, or the son- 
genial companionship of the Honourable Clarence? he 
asked himself. 

“Where did I cet it®” e slied Clarenge, . “’Pon 
my word I don’t think 1 shall let the secret out; 
everybody will be having a sle dee,” aud he laughed, 
murmuringto himself: ‘That feliah’ 8 quizzing me, 
by Jove!” 

“ You need not be under any great apprehension 
on that score, Mr, Hartfield!’ said Chudleigh, laugh- 
ing at the piece of simple conceit. “Our frosts are 
not usu ally severe enough to warrant the building of 
such a piece of magnificence as this,” and he laid his 
hand upon the carriage. 

Meanwhile Maud was answering a question of 
Carlotta. 

“ When am I coming to the Cottage, dear? Oh, as 
soon as Chudleigh will bring me.” 

** What’s that, Maud?” said Lady Mildred. “ Wait- 
ing for Chud? We'll soon bring him to book. Chud,” 
turning to him, where he stood, patting the horse’s 
neck, “come over and dine with us to-morrow, and 
bring Maud. Perhaps I can prevail upon Mr. Hart- 
field to join us!”and she flashed round upon Mr. 
Clarence. 

‘* Most happy, 7’m sure;” said he, with evident plea- 
sure, while Chadlgigh stood hesitating. 

“Thanks, aunt; we shall bewery glad, shall we 
ant, Maud? Seven, as usual, I suppose?” 

~ Yes, seven,"*yeaid Lady Mildred. “ Now, girls, 
gon must bring your»cenferenee|to an end.” 

And'the next minute tho sledge was on its way 
again. 

“Who is Mr. Hartfield, Chad?” said Maud eethey 
walked briskly on. 

“T don't know,” said Chud, absently. “A son of 
the Earl of Crownbrilliants, T think, Hoejs staying at 
the Folly.’ 

“ Staying atthe Pollyjand driving Aunt Mildred 
and Carlotta,” laughed Maud. “ Where are-his man- 
ners ?” 

“ Perished with his-#enee at-his birth,” said-Chnd- 
leigh, curtly, adding, more.grae , “* Not much of 
ill-mauners sbout it ; Lady Mildred ‘knows ‘the earl 
and countess, and the y is Liberty Hall I believes 
to all its visitors ; h I expect the Misses Greg- 
son are not over-pleased at the defection of ‘this 
curled fop 

“OCurled fep,—Chud!” lewghed Mand. “How 
severe! Iam stre he is very good looking——” 

“Very pretty, indeed,” said Chudleigh, ‘I have 
seen nothing to equal him sinee*L poked the eyes ont 
of that wax doll you had when yowavarea child; 
but "—and he laughed rather bitterly“ he is # fas- 
cinating fellow, no doubt—at least to judge from-the 
happy faces of Lady Mildred and Miss Lawley.” 

Maud looked up quickly and read poor Chud's 
secret in a minute, but with a woman’s wisdom took 
care not to let him knew what, she had learnt. 

“T don’t think Carlotta was over-joyed,” she said. 
“ She is scarcely the girl to be much flattered er de- 
lighted at the attention of such an exquisite as Mr. 
Hartfield seems, although he is as pretty as. my poor 
doll.” 

“ Did you think she looked bored, eh ?” said Chud, 
eagerly. 

“Quite as much boréd as amused,” said Maud, 
pouring balm of Gilead over her brother’s wounds. 
“T am glad we are going to-morrow, Chud, I was 
afraid we should not see Carlotta for some time.” 

“I was over there yesterday, said Chudleigh, try- 
ing to look indifferent. 

“Were you?” said Mand, 
you navghty boy.” 

“Did I not?” said Chudleigh, “I was only just pass- 
ing and What's the matter?” he broke off to 
inquire as he felf Maud start, and looking down saw 
her staring in front of her amongst the trees, 

* Look !” she said, breathlessly. “ What is that ?” 

Chud looked, and saw the tall form of Maurice 
Dorant leaning against the trunk of an old oak, his 
head bent upon his breast, one hand grasping a fowl- 
ing-piece, the other hanging white and shapely by 
his side. 

The long. cloak had been discarded for a short ,coat 
made of wolves’ fur, which, fitting tightly, displaved 
the magnificent.tigure to the best advantage. ‘Ihe 
Corsican cap was_ still retained, but at the present 
moment it was l¥jng at the feet of a huge mastiff, 
who, hearing footsteps, raised his head, and with «n 
ominous growl spraug wt a clear bound over the 
ruined hedge and ‘stood ready to spring at Cliud- 

leigh, 
At the sound of the deg's.growl its master looked 
up, and, striding forward, uttered a comivand in some 
foreign tongue, at the seme time springing Over the | 








* You didn’t tell me, 





bedge and adyancing to where Chudleigh, pressing | 


Maud to his side, stood with stiek ypraised on the 
defensive. 
At the sound of its master’s voiee, however, the 


perfect on and Chudleigh, terning round 
with awhiapered * All right, don’}seem frightened,” 
to Maud, said: 

" Good-morning ; that is a fine dog, of yours, Mr. 
Durant.” , 

Maurice Durant raised his dusky eyebrows. 

“That is gracious of you, Mr. Chudleigh Chi- 
chester, considering that my rough beast has some- 
what frightened you. He is harmless,”he continued, 
crossing to Maud, with a perceptible softening of his 
deep voice—‘ harmless as a child where he is told to 
respect. See!” and raising his hand he spoke again 
in some foreign tongue, and the dog with a whine of 
humility commenced dragging itself, on,its body to- 
wards Maud, 

“You could slay it as it‘lies now,” he said; “ and 
it would‘ not resist, Havexyou recovered from your 
alarm sufficiently te stroke it ?”’ 

Maud looked up, aud, meeting, the commanding 
gaze of the dark eyes, felt bound to obey, so,stretch- 
ing out her hand she touched the dog's noblehead, 

{mmediately the animalwith a joyful gnort com- 
menced licking her ‘hand, aud with ‘all.a girl’s love 
for abig dog Maud bent down ‘and put her arm 
round its shaggy neck, murmuring coaxing words 
which seemed to fill the dog with delight; Maurice 
Durant and Chudleigh looking down at the meee 
pair in eloquent silence. 

“ You are friends ?” said Maurice o 
suddenly that Maud sfarted. “ 


eyes timidly to the \weather-beate 
her. “He isa beautiful dog, ‘Wall «you tell 7" Se his 
name ? 

“ His name is Tigris—not; becansetihe «is Tike a 
tiger, but becanse he has:fought oneyandekilled it. 
Hast thou not, ‘Pigris?” . 

At the sound of its masser’s vice the -nnian] 
bounded to hie side, but at agestare from Mlanrice 
returned to Mand,who had now gained an uprigeypo 
sition, and stretched ‘itself at der 

“ Do-yon find.anueh aport?” said Ohudinig, glane- 

at thergun. 
urice Durant shrugged his shoulders. 


sought it with sufficient eamestuess, My gnmac- 
me.as @ companion as mush as auythiag 
eg 8 an-old fayourite.” 

Chudleigh looked at jéhe-weapon of foreign make 
with.tta-darrel covered “vith Atranse devices. 

“ Thereare plenty of -irdsin the Hall chase,” he 
said. “ Will-yow not boneur us by thinning them?. 
Sir Fielding took it ‘for.granted that you weuld-eon- 
sider the grounds-as well.as the Hall ut-your dis- 

»dsal,” 
are Sir Fielding Chichester is most kind, but the Rec- 
tory grounds afford me sufficient scope for what 
little shooting I require,” he added, eourteously, but 
with sufficient coldness to bring a burt expression 
upon Chudleigh’s face. 

“Tam afraid we shall never be able to induce you 
to quit your solitary life, Mr. Durant,” he said, with 
a gravesmile. “Iam commiasioned by my father to 
entreat you to dine with us to-day, but 1 fear there 
is little hope of prevailing upon you to accept such a 
sans-ceremonie ivitation.” 

Manrice Durant’s face clouded for a moment and 
his piercing eyes wandered firstfrom Chudleigh then 
to Maud, where she still knelt ata little distance 
beside the dog. 

Then he said, slowly, and with asad, grave smile 
that gavea mournful charm to his words : 

“Mr. ““ichester, you are right in thinking T love 
my solix,, y life, and am loth to leave it, even for a 
day. 1 have lived by myself. without a friend—saye 
the dog there—in city and in waste—alone! ‘Solitade 
has become almost a necessity tome. I am unfitted 
for the social life. ‘Still,to proveto you'that I anvnot 
quite the hermit and anchorite'I see you helf think 
me, I will dine with you to-night.” 

“You will?” said. Chudleigh. ©“ Sir ‘Pielding 
will bedelighted ; for myself——” He stopped, for‘his 
eager manner had brought a regretful reluctagee upon 
the dark ‘face, and he feared that the promise would } 
be withdrawn if he continged. 

“Wo dine at seven,” he said,“ but @f that is too 
early or a later hour than your usual——” 

‘My usual hour for dinner,” said Maurice Durant, 
“is when I ueed it. ~Seven, eight, or any time will 
snit me equally welJ.” 

“Then we shall expect’ yon at seven," ‘said Chud- 
leigh. 

‘Twill -be with you,” replied Maurice Durant, and 





with a slight inclinatiop he turned away, . 

| ‘Mand looked up andsaw him walkipg qtickly from 
| them, and patting the dog joined Chudleigh’ who was 
stuuding looking after the strange being whom he 
| remembered as the open, light-hearted boy of tweuty. 
| °“Mr, Durant las consented to dine with .us‘to- 
night, Maud,” be said as his sister‘came up and took 


deg dropped on the ground with instant end most | Lis arm 


* Quite,” she said, in.a low -voiee, r~ yangy Fe igh acme! 


“No,"he said, “notmuch. I fear I havesearsely \ 


| 


} 
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Maaé started anf lodked uprwith a@feudden flush 


but said nothing, and ste wajked on. 

“Hullo!” said Chudleigh, with an exclamation, 
upon coming upto where Maud had left the dog, for 
‘it lay there motionless with its head turned in their 
direction and whining, ‘ere’s:the dog,’ :and he at- 
tempted tosend it.after its de master. But 
the dog refiised to move, wagging its taifand fawn- 
ing upon Maud. “ What a nuisance,” said Chudleigh. 
I_must.run after Durant and tell him, It. will never 
do to leave the animal here,” and he leaped the 
broken hedge and walked quickly in pursuit of Mau- 
rice Durant, calling the dog, who still agpang, stuck 
fast to his post beside the beantiful 

Maurice Durant looketl. around as haaeigh, touch- 
ing him on the arm, said: 

“Will you call yonrideg? ticdeatis to have taken 
. fanoy to my sintar-end-senenot Joakainclined to fol- 


fr oar he gid, mising his eyebrows a 
“tte ‘To ttmed ont omns malted quickly bead the road, 
say ngtos z 
“T told! to, and he would do 80 
meetin at Tl 
\<aund ‘deere. yuu?" slibe eald, omit am innocent 
4) Knows ‘that tho 
iene.” 
; sveahd beesrtolloned ame) home ?” said 
eo te nn the dog, who was stretobed 


Doser e- wtenter if you! twigh it,” eaid its 
look ae a eakmgmile, 






i} 


‘and i 
Hi fone thing have to umase mer” the said, 
y misunderstanding \her sudden silence, 
pe with ammrle,™ Not oy there ar ate still the 


treesatid the rooks and my ‘Digris shall go 
withyou, aud tire of hiurs ee his 
master’s broken i cap 


Vener Sr anne pr hmatea ty un- 


‘stood looking after him with a pale:face and 
wwonder-filled eyes 

Obudleigh pn Pe der for.a moment in silence, 
them with a lnitvgheaid : 

“Qome, Maudpand bring your prize with you. By 
Jove !\mever.qwas anything presented with a more 
xoyalair. ~He is like a prince in au old-fashioned ro- 
mance, and the dog is as noble.” 

* Not so noble as its master,” said Maud, in a low 
voice. And Chudleigh, looking down ather_ lowered 
face, saw with some surptise that hereyes were filled 
pwith tears, 

However, he merdly whistled:iandithey walked on, 
the dog trotting ealmly ‘by Manda side as if it had 
never owned another master. 





CHAPTER Ik. 
Nor may we e'er forget 
ape poe nm commit, ; 
Full harvest of our tears. 

Drnyer was over, and ‘the drawing-room at the 
Hall was shining softly‘in the light of the tall wax 
candles, which burnt with ao delicious softness that 
our modern aching eyes, accustomed to the garish 
glare of hideous gas chandeliers, know nothing of. 

Sitting in a velvet chair, the dark blue of which 
made her fair skin look wiiter;aud purer than ever, 
Maud, gazing at the fire with dreamy eyes, was think- 
ing of tlie scene that had occurred in the morning, 
and, with ‘Tigris’ 8 head-resting on her tiny foot, was 
weaving an iwagivary history of the man who was 
sitting beside her father and brother in the dining- 
room ; for'Maurice Durant had kept his promise and 
| arrived at the Hall gt half-past six. 

When Maud entered the drawing-room before din- 
ner she started. ‘Ihe tall form, attired in an evening 
suit, with its grand face, from which the long, thick 
hair was brushed in a mass of rugged rc leaving 
the forehead bate and white, looking strangely hand- 
some, was sO great a coutrast to its d, almost. 
savage appearance of the morning. 

Still, though clad in, the uniform which so seldom 
becomes an cglish gentleman, Mand felt a strange 
pleasure in the consvidusness that. Maurice Durant 
looked not one whit‘lése noble in the black coat of 
fashion than'in his tunic of goatskin. 

One thing that struck her at once was that, whereas 
her father and Chudleigh both wore a few articles of 
jewellery, Maurice Durant’s‘only trinket was an an- 
tique ring, with « dw, leaggn-looking stone set in it. 

Maurice Durant wore neMher watch-chein nor 0F- 
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namented studs, his shirt, down the front.of which 

nan edging of foreign | work, being fastened, with 
black stones, which were certainly, not ornamental 
whatever their intrinsio worth, 

At dinnerjhe-had eaten. little, jand drank scarcely 
more than @ glass of claret, and, save for a few re- 
marks addressed to Sir Fielding, had .maintained:a 
thoughtful, somewhat opetrpated silepes., , Still his 
manner and, more than all, the grand past of his face, 
kept his taciturnity from offence, for it was impossible 
to measuré Maurice Durant with the rule applied ;to 
the ordinary tun,of men ;,.and, indeed, Sir, Fielding 
wag,too pleased with the success of bis.attempt,to 
coax his strange néighbour,to,the Hall, to, risk losiug 
him for ever by foxcitig him into unwilling conversa- 
tion, trusting, that in time,the strange reserve would 
melt beneath;.the constant ,warmth of ,unobtrusixe, 
friendship, P ile 

Besides which, Sir. Hielding : had. not forgotten 
amongst his books sufficient of his. knowledgg of ‘the. 
world to bd long.in. surmising.that his guest had .un-~ 
dergone sorrow and ;trial.enough to warrant, the 
strangeness, of his manner, and speech, eo that, the 
dinner had gone off, very,quietly, Chudleigh and Sir 
Fielding carrying on a.rapabling conversation, Maurice 
Durant breaking ie suddenly with a question; or :re- 
mark, always to the purpose, and.Maud speaking gel~ 
dom and listening. when,Maurice spoke with,a rapt 
attention. 

After she bad withdrawn to tho drawing-room Sir 
Fielding*rang the bell for a.particular old port, but 
Maurice Durant declined any more wine. pean 

“Tf you will not taste my.ald port,” said Sir Field- 
ing, smiling, “ you will have Some more:claret.and.a 
cigar,” 

But these also. were declined, and, after a glass with 
Chadleigh, Sir, Fielding led;the wayrinto the draw- 
ing-room. 

‘Tigris rose as his master, entered,.and sprang to- 
wards him ; but, holding up his hand, Maurice Durant 
spoke two words in the same language in which he 
had bidden him follow Maud, and the ‘dog returned 
instantly toite place. 

“That’s Corsican, ;is it mot?” said Sir Fielding, 
who had caught the words. 

“Yes,” said Maurice Durant. ‘Do youspesk it ?” 

Sir Fielding shodk his head, 

“No, unfortunately,” he said; “ but I chanced ‘to 
pon the two, words you spoke. .Is the dog Corsi- 
can ” 

“Yes,” said: Maurice, almost curtly, and, turning to 
a picture, changed the subject by saying, alter a: few 
minutes’ examination: “A Carlo Dale?” 

“Yes,” paid Sir Fielding. “It is good, .is.it nof?” 

“Very,” was the: reply, . ‘‘1tda thé finest. head I 
have seén of his save one that, hung above, an.altar 
in a‘small Florentine chapel.” 

“There are several goed pictures in the gallery,” 
said Chudléigh. ‘Would you like to see them ?” 

“Much,” suid’Mauricé Diraut, “if it would not be 
giving you trouble. \ I am ford of pictures,” 

‘And nmusic ?” added Sir Fielding, interrogatively. 

“Aud music,” assénted ‘Maurice Durant, his face 
lighting up suddenly. “Had we more music the 
world would be a brighter one.” 

“ And « better,” said Chudleigh, ringing the bell 
as he spoke. 

“Ts there a fire in the gallery?”, asked Sir’ Field- 
ingi#fthe footman who appeared. 

“Yes, sit,” said. the man, “ Mr, Chichester’s in- 
structions were that it should be lit during tle frost.” 

“ Ah; yes ;' Thad forgotten,” said Chudleigh. “Shall 
we go there’? Come, Maud.” 

The three made thelr way through the hall and up 
the spacious ‘oaken staircase to the long gallery lined 
with:varions pictures and the farafly, partrdits. 

Maurice uttered # low exclaination of pleastire and 
comtnenced examining them—Sir Fielding,’ pleased 
at his evident appreciation of the really beautifal col- 
lection, standing’at his élbow. 

“Ah!” said “Mautice, suddenly pausing before a 
small picture representing Death as a'sékeleton stoop- 
ing to take a child from its cradle, “I saw that pic- 
ture painted.” 

“Indeed!” said Sir Fielding, ‘his face kindling 
eagerly. “Itis one of Freedlianc’s—at least, I bought 
it for‘one of his.” 

“Tt is iis. ‘Poor fallow!” replied Maurice Durant, 
“His best and his last. Do you notice that left haud 
corner where the shadow of the skeleton falls? That 
is not quite finished. ‘The light wants toning down, 
and the drawing is somewhat imperfect. Poor Freed- 
liano! The day set apart for the finishing of that 
corner he wag lying in his lifé-blood up in the garret 

to a the-woman he loved had brought lim by her 
perfidy!” 

As he spoke’ Maurice Durant’s face became sadder 


eveu than its woft, and the rugged forehead grew, 


more marked. 
“T was avith hin,” he continued, his. voice growing 


ing with himself, “Iwas with him when the picture 
was commenced, | He would have dashed it aside ere 
the first lives were filled in, but I stayed his hands, 
for work with him went by’ fits and starts, and—ay, 
ah !—itwas from one fit intonother. Impulse, im- 
pulse—nothing but impulse! Before the skull was 
finished, just.as his picture grew dear to him, hemet 
Mabelle Regarne. You have :heard'of——~Ah, well, 
what matters it? Freedliano fell, like all the world, 
at her feet ; but‘he, being a painter, loved in earnest, 
and——-The corner is. unfinished»yet ; and, if Les 
member rightly, therdishould be some spots of blood 
at, the,bactk of the canvas,” and in his strange, abropt 
way-he seized the picture and turned it, then, point- 
ing one finger ative \red ‘atains) ‘on. its! back, ‘let iit 
swing found agein in silence. i 

Six Fielding and Ohudleigh said nothing. Maud 
sighed, and, hearing her, “Maurice Durant turned 
sharply, as if he had been unaware:of : her presence, 

|The girl'read the look rightly, and, growing: pale, 
shrank closer to,her father: with /an) air of singular 
humility. 

For:some few minutes Maurice Durant examined 
the pictures:in silence, moving blowly on. But'com~ 
ing aponthe,.grand. organ,’ which stood ina recess 
builtin the middle ofthe gallery, ha exclaimed, with 
au unmistekeable air.of pleasure : 

“Am organ!” 

“ Yes,” isaid (Ohudleigh. “I must crave your for- 
giveness for not mentioning it before, I ought to 
have known you would like to.see.it,” 

Maurice Durant bowed slightly, 

“Itisa grand one. I know the maker.” 

“ Will you.try it?” said Sir Fielding, “I,fear it 
has lost somé tone, for Maud seldom touches it and I 
never.” 

“ Do you not like the organ ?” asked Maurice, turn- 
ing suddehly,to Mand. 

She started at the abruptness of the question, and 
hesitated as she replied, faintly : ’ 

“Yes; but I cannot play it.well enough,and it— 
it seems almost wrong to trifle with its grand music.” 

Maurice Durant looked at the pale fuce with a sud- 
den interest. 

** Will you'play for me?” he said, gently, fixing 
his dark eyes upon, hers, 

She would have given worlds to be able to refuse, 
but she could not, for the request, soft-toned as it was, 
sounded like a command. 

Trembling in every limb, and flushing for an in- 
stant, she sat down to the instrument and played a 
“Gloria,” her quivering fingers. almost refusing to 
press the keys. 

Maurice Durant’s face grew thoughtful.as the music 
swelled out, and when she had finished he iuclined his 
head gravely with courteous thanks. 

“ Your objection to the instrament would soon lose 
its colour did you bat, play oftener,”’ he said. 

“Tf I were sure——” she hesitated, flushing at his 
mild praise. 

“ You may be,” hesaid,. laying his white hand upon 
the carved oak of the organ. “‘Giveit more.of your 
love and it will give you more of. its smusic.” 

“T will play more,” sheisaid, ina low voice; then, 
hesitating and growing paler, she said: 

“ Will you play ?” 

His eyes looked a negative for a moment and he 
shook his head; but suddenly he mover, and instead 
of turning away seated himself at. the organ, playing 
some subtle piece .of music quite unknown to Sir 
Fielding, who wasjo poor ‘musician in theory, and 
the like of which for sweetness aud sorruwful gran- 
deur the listeners had never evér imagined. 

First there floated through the vaulted gallery a 
low, solemn wail;-which might have been the ghosts 
of the departed Clrickesters chaunting in unison a 
song of the spirit world. 

Mournfulto a degree, it brought the tears to Mand’s 
| eyes, and causéd Sir Fielding’s head to droop upon 
his breast. Graduallyit swelléd out.iito a burst of 
grand harmony, that.rang echoing and re-echoing like 
|\the joyful acelamation of a choral multitude, then 
suddenly changéd,to 4 softedelicious melody born of 
(a dreani, and so, gradaally growing lower and more 
jmonrufal, died away like the sighing of a summer 
| breeze. 

For a secoud there was a dead silence, the steady, 
jsubdaed light falling npon ‘the megnificent head of 
\the player as it bent over the instrumeut, and upon 
the beautifal.ons of the young girl, also bent—but to 
|hide her tears. “I’hen Sir Fielding rose from theseat 
|he had ‘dropped noiselessly into, and advanced to- 
)wards the organ. 

‘Maurice Durant started at the sound of ‘his foot- 
isteps and roge, tutping his face, upon which rested 
\such an expression of perfect serenity and peace as 


\strange upon those sorrow-marred features, 
*'Phank you, thank you,” said Sir Fielding, in a 
low, voice, “I néver imagined anything so beauti- 





dreamy and svft, and speaking as if he wexe commun- | 


ful.” : 


might have befitted a saint, but seemed marvellously, 


“Nor I,” said Chudleizh, coming from behind, his 
face likewise moved. “Surely, Mr, Durant, you must 
be the most glorious organist that ever lived!” 

The musician shrugged his shoulders, his face hav- 
ing lost the softness and grown as stern and impas- 
sive \ as ever, 

* You have only to visit any Italian cathedral ‘to 
hear better playing than poor mine,” he said. “ Your 
organ is a fine one; it should never be silent a day.” 

“Tt never should be if I had niy choice,” said Sir 
Fielding, eagérly, “and you should be its interpreter, 
Mr.'Durant. ‘It is waste of ‘words to assure you that 
the greatest service you can do me is ‘to use the Hall 
and everything pertaining to it with the utmost free- 
dom. Beside'the orzan | am afraid we have nuthing 
to tempt ‘you in the slightest ; but if that does let me 
entreat of vou not to resist it.” 

Maurice Durant bowed his head. 

“Your hospitality is Arabian, Sir Fielding,’ he 
said. “ Bat, as regards the organ, let me remind you 
that you have one’ who can interpret it nearer home,” 
and he turned with a slight smile to Maud, who was 
standing with her hands clasped, gazins thoughtfully 
at the keys, her ears drinking in eagerly the tones of 
Maurice Durant’s voice. 

She looked up with earnest eyes, in which the tear- 
drops still glistened, and, shaking her head, said: 

“T shall never touch it again. It would be dese- 
eration.” 

He shook his head. 

“You make me regret my little theme,” he said. 
“If you will retract your declaration and will permit 
me I will send you the score for it.” 

She looked up with’a flush of pleasure. 

“If you will send it me I will'try to play it,” she 
said, earnestly. 

“Good,” ‘he said, smiling. “It isa contract, L-wilk 
write it for you tonight.” 

“Ah,” said Sir Fielding, catching at the admission, 
* then itis your own composition.” 

But there-came no reply, and Sir Fielding, regret- 
ting his hasty speech, recalled attention to the pic- 
tures. But canvas, glowing as it might be, was but 
poor game after the rich repast they had enjoyed, 
and, although Maurice Durant seemed willing to exa~ 
mine the masterpieces closely, Sir lielding was 
anxious to take him into the library and Chudleigh to 
get him to'the piano. 

Maud had suuk intoa seat and lut them go on with- 
out ler. Slie could still seo them and hear every 
word spoken however, 

“That ‘is a fine piece of colouring,” said Maurice 
Durant, looking at a dark Dutch landscape. “ You 
have a fine ‘collection, Sir Pieldiny,” he added, “ the 
older ones especially.” 

“'Phe more modern ones are in the smaller corridor 
leading ‘to ‘the library,” said Sir Fielding, eageriy. 
“ There are some there you ‘would recognize, I have 
no doubt. Shall we go?—that is if you are not 
wearied.” 

And he led the way down a smaller oaken staircase 
than theone'they hadascondud by. 

*'Phis ig the nearest way to the smaller gallery,” 
said Sir Fielding. “ It——” He broke off suddenly to 
turn ‘round with astonishment, which soon chauged 
to alarm as he'saw Maurice Durant, wlio had not yet 
commenced descending, leaning against the heavy 
balustrade in an attitude of terror or some other 
strong emotion, lis face livid as ‘death, even to the 
lips, and his eyes, which were fixed on a snall paint- 
ing of a woman’s head, all ablaze with light. 

Chudleigh turned at thesamemoment, and uttering 
anexclamation of alarm hurried to Maurice Durant’s 
side. 

At the same moment Mand sprang from the recess, 

“' Papa, papa,” slie cried, in agony. ‘He is ill, 
he is dying!” 

And as if forgetful of everything but the distorted 
\face she flung herself on her knees and seized Durant’s 
jhand, which hung rigid and Jifeless at his side. 

At the sound of her voice, and still more at the 
touch of her trembling hand, the ‘stricken man 
lowered his eyes from the staring, mocking ones of 
the picture, and with seemingly a tremendous effort 
overcame the thralls which bound him. 

‘Standing upright and pressing his closed haad 
against fits heart, he turned with a smile npon his 
curved lips to the terrified Sir Fielding, who ex- 
claimed : 

“Good Heavens! Whatis the matter? Are you 
ill, Maurice ?” using in the excitement of the moment 
the simple name that had once been so familiar. 

“A mere trifle,” was the reply, in hoarse yet 
regular tones. “I am unfit for polite society, Sir 
|Fielding ; [ friguten it. A mere nothing,” he con- 
tinued, holding up his hand with a gesture almost of 
command as Sir Fielding was.about to speak, “A 
sudden pain at the heart with which Iam oa 
intimate terms. I beg you not to distress yourself 
farther concerning it; it is the yericst trifle, the 





‘merest puff of wind" 
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And, for the first time since they had seen him, he 
laughed a low laugh of strange, subtle music that 
thrilled through them somewhat as the wailing of the 
organ had done. 

“ And now for the smaller corridor,” he said, ab- 
ruptly. “You have piqued my curiosity, Sir Field- 
ing, and I am anxious to satisfy it.” 

And he turned aside without glancing even in the 
direction either of the small picture before which he 
had succumbed or at the beautiful girl who had 
flown to his side and who stood ai a little distance 
gazing on his face with a reverent solicitude, Per- 
haps the avoidance on both sides was intentional. 

* . * * “4 

It was midnight. The Hall was dark, its guest 
had departed for his own house—the dreary Rectory 
—which looked more ghostly than ever with its one 
solitary, dimly lighted window, behind which paced 
to and fro the strange owner. 

The broad brow was more marked, the thin lips 
sterner and more unbending, and the eyes fiercer yet 
sadder than ever, as, never pausing in his monoto- 
nous striding up and down the chamber, with its faded 
old-world furniture and worn tapestry, its rows of 
dust-covered, carved book shelves and rust-eaten ar- 
mour, he muttered: 

“To the ends of the earth, even here, she follows 
me! Oh, Heaven! how dire is thy vengeance! Here, 
where I had flown for solitude and refuge—here, 
where I had meant to dwell apart from all—here, 
within the shadow of the noble house I have brought 
to ruin and desolation—I find her gibing, mocking, 
fiendish face,” 

Here the bitter soliloquy broke off while the 
speaker hid his burning eyes in his clenched white 
hands and groaned. 

But presently the voice, which rose and fell with 
a low, tremulous sound, like the ery of a being in 
mortal agony, caught up the thread of thought and 
spun it into words again, the communer unconsciously 
using the sweet-toned “thou” and “thy ” which 
had become familiar to him by his long sojourn io 
foreign lands. 

“ Whither wilt thou go, Maurice Durant? Whither 
wilt thou go to forget thyself and the dreaded past ? 
In the frozen seas thou wouldst see her face reflected 
on the ice; in the desert thou wouldst see it traced 
in the sand! Flee! of what avail is flight? Thou 
canst not fly from thine own black heart! Thou 
canst uot escape from thine own memory. No, no, 
a thousand times no, no. The past bears bitter fruit 
—deadly wine which thou must drink to the dregs. 
And yet how hard! oh, Heaven, now hard! How 
different might have been thy lot. Thou idiot, thou 
idiot! didst thou never dream of sume fair face like 
that of the sweet, pale lily that caressed thy world- 
worn hands to-night? Ob, Heaven, if thou hadst thy 
dream would have saved thee!” 

Then came another pause, but the voice, this time 
slower, softer, yet with more of pain in its determi- 
nation, breathed forth: 

“Thou must go, Maurice, before the ill is done; 
the sweet face is creeping into thy heart, and the 
sweet girl-eyes already bear within them the dawn- 
iug of love. Love! oh, bitter mockery that so pure a 
being should love thee, Maurice Durant. She must 
not, she shall not,” he continued, throwing up his 
hands and gasping as if for breath, ‘Save her, 
Maurice ; fly and save her if thou wouldst not merit 
the destruction which awaits thee!” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Exursition or 1873.—Silk forms one of the 
industries selected for next year’sexhibition. It is pro- 
posed, in order that the class may be completely re- 
presented, to admit specimens of sewing and embroi- 
dering machines which possess special features of 
novelty and excellence in the working of sewing silks 
upon different materials, Ancient silk and embroi- 
deries manufactured before 1800 will also be ad- 
mitted for comparison with similar modern manufac- 
tures. 

“THE Surrus.”—John Smith—plain John Smith— 
is not very high-sounding ; it does not suggest aris- 
tocracy ; it is not the name of any hero in die-away 
novels ; and yet it is good, strong, and honest. Trans- 
ferred to other languages it seems to climb the ladder 
of respectability. Thusin Latin it isJohannes Smithus ; 
the Italian smooths it off into Giovanni Smithi; the 
Spaniards render it Juan Smithus; the Dutchman 
adopts it as Hans Schmidt; the French flatten it out 
into Jean Smeet ; and the Russian sneezes and barks 
Jonloff Smittowski. When John Smith gets into 
the tea trade in Canton he becomes Jovan Shimmit ; 
if he clambers about Moun the Icelanders say he is 
Jahne Smithson; if he trades among the Tusca- 
roras he becomes Ton Qua Smittia; in Poland he is 
known as Ivan Schmtitiweiski; should he wander 
among the Welsh mountains they talk of Jibon 
Schmidd ; when he goes to Mexico he is booked a 
Jontli F’Smitti; if of classic turn and he lingers amon g 





Greek ruins he turns to Ion Smikton; and in Turkey 
he is utterly disguised as Yoe Seef. 

TERRIBLE FALL FROM A BuRNING BALLOON.— 
The American papers to hand by the steamer 
“Scotia” contain accounts of a frightful accident 
which occurred at Dekalb, Illinois, on the 26th Oc- 
tober. Itappears that a Mr. Denniston, an aeronaut, 
who had advertized that Mr. Louis Denham would 
make an ascension that afternoon, was inflating his 
monster balloon, “ City of New York,” and had nearly 
completed the when smoke was observed to 
be escaping from the top of the balloon, Quickly 
the shout went up, “The balloon is on fire,” and as 
the people near by began to retreat the horses were 
all driven from the scene to escape all danger. 
Scarcely had the flames burst out when the balloon 
shot away, carrying with it Mr. Michael M‘Mann, 
who was assisting in the work of inflation. Bein 
near the basket as it started off, he became entangled, 
and hanging with one foot inside the pore or his 
hands holding to the ropes, he thus ascended for 
upwards of 100 feet, and regained a position in the 
basket ; but it again hung sideways, and in another 
minute M‘Mann was hanging to the ropes ata height 
of upwards of 300 feet. Now his strength gave way 
and he let go. He descended tothe earth nearly in 
a standing position, until when near terra firma he 
fell backward, striking the ground with his back with 
such force as to produce a concussion heard for some 
distance. His death was instantaneous, 





JUST ONE THOUGHT OF MOTHER. 


Waar though we cannot remember 
Infancy at play or rest, 
Yet we know we once were edened 
On a proud, glad mother’s breast, 
With her fond arms round us folding, 
With devotion in her eyes; 
For the little gift her whole heart 
Throbbing thanks unto the skies, 
Oh, that mother-infant vision ! 
O’er health’s roses what her joy; 
What a fear at their least fading! 
How she 4 the girl or boy! 
Well or ailing, for their future, 
As she laughed or trembled there, 
All her being, with the father’s, 
Was in its dear self a prayer. 
Men and women, is this vision 
Not sure proof in every part 
To us of the endless value 
Of the human mind and heart ? 
Such care ever must be hallowed 
While it is upon our sod, 
*Mid Evangels that show tenderest 
Touching of the hand of God! 
In our life’s unceasing battle 
May not thoughts of it restore 
Courage, if we ever falter, 
Making us strong as before? 
And what shield against temptation 
Can be surer here than this— 
Just one thought of how that mother 
Gave full many an angel kiss ? 
Then in that divine, sweet vision, 
As inaseraphic spell, 
Let all human hearts for ever 
With Religion’s signet swell— 
Signet planted for the Eternal 
On the fountain-head of Time, 
While the Mother, Babe and manger 
Heavens in Judea’s clime. 
W.R. W. 








SCIENCE. 

ALLEGED SuBSTITUTE FOR QuiNniInz.—M. Gustave 
Doray, » pharmacien, residing at St. L6, has ad- 
dressed to the Academy of Medicine in Paris a note 
on the febrifuge and anti-periedic properties of the 
Laurus nobilis. He states that Drs, Letouzé, Ali- 
bert, and Scelles, of Motiiésert, have given it in 
thirty-four cases, of which twenty-eight were suc- 
cessful ; some being cases of pernicious intermittent 
and others of obstinate ague. The medicine is given 
in the form of a powder of the dried leaves, one 
gramme of which is administered two hours before 
the expected paroxysm. The Academy has appointed 
a Commission, consisting of MM. Mialhe, Gobley, 
and Bussy to report on the value of the remedy. 

A Hyarenic Drinx.—This may be made by about 
two tea-spoonfuls of oatmeal and a tumbler of water. 
It is said to be the best drink labourers can use, at 
once nourishing, unstimulating and satisfying. And 
it is coming into use in establishments where men 
work much in the heat. It has long been used in 
glass factories and iron foundries of Europe. In the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard it isa great favourite, two and 
a half pounds of oatmeal being put into ‘a pail of 
moderately cool water. It is said to be better than 


‘ 


any of the drinks made with vinegar, molasses, etc,, 
which some farmers use in the harvest field. A wel]: 
known medical writer says that “ from it is obtained 
power to sustain the exhausting influence of perspi- 
ration.” Indeed it has often been tried with grext 
satisfaction, and we commend it to the attention of 
our hard-working frieuds in the harvest field. 

EXTINCTION oF Frezs,—A new process for the in- 
tant tinction of a conflagration issaid to have 
been recently experimented with at Paris, and with 
entire success. oT. De la Vielle Montagne, chemical 
manufacturer, of Amiens, has, it appears, discovered a 
resinous substance which is quickly soluble in frewh 
water. Such a solution, employed for the service of 
the ordin fire-engines, is stated to produce the 
following effects :—The water is prevented from 
conversion into steam by the heat, and thus effectu- 
ally penetrates and wets the bodies on which it falls, 
avoiding all the ordinary phenomena of calefaction 
in similar cases, by which the action of pure water 
is so notably neutralized. Moreover, the resinous 
matter would appear to give rise to dense volumes 
of smoke, unfavourable to flames and combustion, 
or even ignition. Without farther conclusive evi- 
dence on a large scale, however, we hesitate to ac- 
cept this homaopathic treatment 48 a practical solu- 
tion of a difficult problem. 

Potato Diszass.—Mr. Andrew Cross, the well- 
known electrician, ascertained by repeated experi- 
ments that ieee electricity was the most powerful 
means of setting up putrefactive action in all sub- 
stances capable of it, while positive electricity acted 
as an unfailing antiseptic. A piece of meat placed 
on @ glass dish, and charged with positive, would 
remain perfectly sound for almost any length of time, 
while if charged with negative it was putrid ina few 
hours. He actually tried the experiment on alternate 
rows of potatoes in the same garden, and while the 
positive wires kept their rows quite sound he was able 
to set up the potato disease in all its intensity in » 
few hours by introducing wires charged with tle 
negative. There is a fact in connection with this 
subject which I have myself observed for the last 
twenty years, which seems to leai to the same con- 
clusion, to a certain extent at least. I have noticed 
that the state of the potato crop is intimately con. 
nected with the state of the weather in July, espoci- 
ally in the latter half of the month. If the month 
of July is dry the crop is almost invariably fairly 
sound and good ; but if there is heavy rain, especi- 
allly if accompanied with thunder and lightning after 
the 10th or 12th of the month, the disease is sure to 
appear very soon after. This was notably the case 
this present year, some of the most tremendous 
thunderstorms we have had, which extended almost 
all over the country, having been in the latter part 
of July. I have no doubt whatever that the cause 
of the disease is electric influence.—G. N. 

EmMBALMING.—M, Gaunal’s system of embalming 
by injection, described as simple, easy, and inexpen- 
sive, an improvement on the ancient aud costlyssys- 
tem, producing neither fear nor repugnance, chanced 
to be made known to M. De Quelen, inducing him to 
leave directions that after his death his body should 
be embalmed by injection. His body, which was ad- 
mirably preserved, was visited by all Paris, and the 
method adopted for embalming it by M. Audigier at 
once became popular. M. Gaunal’s plan was to,apen 
the jugular or carotid artery ; his successor, M. Au- 
digier, opens neither artery nor vein. He introduces 
his preserving liquid through the mouth into the 
larynx, pouring it through a funnel, and when he has 
made about two glassfuls (a half-litre) penetrate 
into the organism the corpse is surrounded with s 
vegetable powder, impregnated with the same liquid, 
in the midst of the tomb. Not only is the preserva- 
tion complete, but the body becomes completely mum- 
mified, and acquires a hardness which may be com- 
pared to wood or stone; the skin retains the colour 
it had at the time of death, and the features preserve 
their natural expression. But, what is most astonish- 
ing, this wonderful preservation is produced in deal 
coffins, badly fitted, badly joined, placed in a damp 
situation, in contact with atmospheric influences of 
all kinds. These facts are stated in the official re- 
ports of very competent and very conscientious modi- 
cal men, In all experiments which have been tried 
bodies preserved on M, Audigier’s plan have remained 
preserved for one or several years, and the official 
reports are unanimous in acknowledging that such an 
easy method of embalming is of great utility to the 
public; families may like to have the bodies of their 
relations brought from foreign lands; the bodies of 
unknown persons can thus bé preserved for identifi- 
cation; bodies destined for dissection can be kept 
from decomposition, Audigier’s method of embalm- 
ing is exclusively carried on in Paris by M. Bayle, 
Rue Caimartin, who, out of respect to religious 60- 
cieties, offers to embalm gratuitously all priests or 








members of religious orders, either male or female, 
who die in Parise, 
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SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


——__~.——— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Sorrow breaks seasons and pm ey hours, 
Makes the night morning the noontide night. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue night, filled with, excitement and alarm, 
general consternation and perplexity, slowly slipped 
away, and a golden sunrise broke radiantly over the 
ditf¥é island which was crowned by the house from 
which the Humming-bird had vanished. 

Somehow one and all seemed to feel assured that 
the welcome daylight would disperse the nightmare 
terror which had confronted them through the sleep- 
less hours of the night, 

The Foss family gathered together ina pale, scared 
group, talking in low, stern accents, while Nat paced 
to aud fro with lowered eyes and knitted brow, * 

Penelope was not there, she had been wandering 
tirelessly and fearlessly over the rocks, into the very 
breakers which flaug up their foaming columns on 
the northern shore, and she was still searching bush 
and thicket, calling in low aud passionate entreaty 
upon Leina’s name. 

“It is useless to give farther attention here,” said 
Nat, coming up to Paul and Urban Foss. “ Whatever 
has taken those girls away has removed them safely 
from this vicinity. I propose to'go and give the mat- 
ter at once into the hands of the proper authorities. 
Itis the surest and speediest way of finding them.” 

Paul and Urban looked at each other gloomily, 

“TI suppose there is no other way,” said Paul, 
wearily ; “ but the publicity will be very trying.” 

Here Theodosia rushed forward, exclaiming : 

“ A boat has pushed off from the other shore. Don’t 
you see a woman’sshaw/l fluttering ?. Ob, they have 
fonnd her! She is coming back !” 

Nat sprang upon a rock, and flashed an eager glance 
&cross the Water. 

“Yes, yes. Ido believe there are two women there, 
andaman rowitigthem. Oh, Heaven be praised !” 

Rhoda took up the glad cry, and fell into an hysteri- 
Cal passion of weeping. 

The whole group hurried down to the landing, and 
the joyful talk reached Penelope's ears, and she came 
bounding around the point, her eyes glistening with 
8 wild, feverish glare that made them seem unnatu- 
sat large as they looked forth from the ghastly 

‘ace, . 

“She is coming, 
exclaimed Rhoda, 

‘Theodosia gave the speaker a sharp glance and an 
aigry push, 


Oh, Penelope, she is coming !” 
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[THE OLD FISHERMAN’S OPINION] 


“Leave her alone, All this trouble comes out of 
Penelope’s fine management. If the girl be really 
lost, my curse shall follow my father's,” 

Penelope shivered and rushed up to Nat. 

“Ts it true? Is she really coming ?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“It looks like it,” returned Nat, in his gentlest 
tone. “Don’t you see the boat yonder? There aro 
two women in it certainly.” 

But as the boat came within nearer vision Nat’s 
heart sank again. If those bowed forms were the 
straight, slender figures whose graceful carriage 
identified them always before their countenances were 
visible, what woeful thing had happened to Leina 
and Serena? He spoke not a word of alarm how- 
ever. 

It was Penelope who cried out first, in sharp, 
agonized tones : 

“It is not Leina! Oh, Heaven, have mercy! it is 
not Leina!” 

A brief time longer and there was no opportunity 
for doubt. No, it was not Leina, nor was it Serena, 

A stout-armed man, a stranger, was rowing two 
old women, who seemed quite as agitated as the 
group on shore, 

The pale, mild-eyed old lady at the bow rose up 
before the boat touched the shore, ard, stretching out 
her arms, asked, piteously : 

“Do you know anything about my grand-daugh- 
ter? Is Serena here? Serena has not come home, 
and I am frightened about her.” 

“Serena!” exclaimed Theodosia Foss, harshly ; 
“what matters about Serena? She deserves what- 
ever fate has come upon her, She led Leina into 
this trouble. Would to Heaven we had never heard 
Serena’s name!” 

Poor Madame Peyron started at the fierce-eyed, 
grim-looking woman in frightened dismay, 

But Nat hastily interposed, and hurried down to 
the boat to assist her trembling steps, 

“Do not heed such ungracious words, Madam, 
your grand-daughter was in no wise blameable. She 
was everything good and gentle and lovely. But, 
alas, you find us unable to explain her mysterious 
absence !” 

And then in gentle, respectful tones he related tho 
strange events of the previous evening. 

Good Mrs, Haynes burst into wild lamentation. 

“Oh, Madame Peyron, what will youdo? What- 
ever will youdo? Oh, tliat sweet angel that made 
sunshine in every spot slie showed her face, She is 
drowned! she is murdered !” 

‘The poor old lady put both hands on Nat's arm to 





steady her wavering figure, the tears poured over her 





cheeks, but she controlled herself enough to ask, com- 
posedly : 

“You are good and kind, sir. . Will you tell me 
what I must do to find the dear child? Iama 
a, ignorant old woman, tell me what I ought 

0. 


“ Go home and try to be patient,” ho answered, tre- 
mulously, ® Pray for her, my dear madam, and 
leave the rest to us. We are to search every way for 
Serena's friend. What means are used for one will 
of course answer for the other. Go back and keep 
yourself as calm as possible. I know what your 
grief is, and sympathize with it. I am Nat, the 
taxidermist, and youknow I was very fond of Serena, 
I will leave no means untried to find her, and I pro- 
mise to send you word the first hint of intelligence 
that comes to me.” 

The poor old grandmother turned obediently to 
the boat. 

“Tl do as he says, it is all I can do. You may 
row us home again, Luke,” she said, mournfully. 

“And try to keep up a good heart. Believe 
me everything shall be done that can bo,” repeated 

at. 

“ What makes you so interested, sir?” demanded 
—— suspiciously. “ What are these girls to 
you ?’ 

“‘ They are my dear little friends. I loved them 
both,” returned Nat, with dignity, “and I will do my 
best to save them if they are in danger, or to ascer- 
tain what fate has overtaken them. But moments are 
precious, and we waste them here in idle recrimina- 
tion. Iam going over to the town at once.” 

Paul and Urban Foss had been conversing together 
in low tones. Tho latter advanced again. 

“I will accompany you, if you have no objection, Mr, 
Nathaniel. As you say the search for one is thesame 
as the séarch for thé other. This Serena, I understand, 
taught a school over yonder, and is therefore compa- 
ratively Well known, while our niece, of course, is a 
perfoct stranger awiy from the island. Would it not 
be well then to give prominence to Serena's name and 
description ? Wo shall offer a liberal reward, of 
course—as much and more indeed than our means 
warrant. But let it be offered for the recovery of the 
schoolmistress and her friend. Your own purse, I 
judge, will hardly warrant much outlay. Let our re- 
ward go for the pair.” 

Nat nodded his silent acquiescence, 

“ The man is a brute who wants a reward for such 
a deed,” quoth a grizzle-headed old fisherman stand- 
ing near. “Them two pretty creatures! I’ve 
watched 'em often, walking below on the beach, and 
times enough I’ve saidanother such a handsome pais 
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wasn’t to be found in the country. We’ll find ’em 
Mr. Nathaniel. Yes, Mr. Foss, we'll find’em with- 
out any reward. But it does beat all that we hain’t 
got the least idea what become of ’em.” 

One of the speaker's neighbours here crowded for- 
ward, 

“I’ve been turning over something in my mind, 
sirs,”’ said he ; “* mebbe you'll make something out of 
it, and mebbe you won't. But that ’ere strange sailor 
that came this week, and hired me to go fishing with 
him, was asking lots of questions about Miss Leina, 
and he was alwaysa spying about up the path'to Rock 
House. I Gon’t know as he’s anything to@lo with 
this ugly businese, but I can’t find him anywhere on 
the island. and I hain’t seen him since sapper*time 
last night.” 

At this information there arose a little murmur of 
inquiry. 

TWhat was the man like?” asked Nat. 

“I’m a poor hand at describing folks, but he was 
an ugly-looking chap, and you nevergot «| equare 


look out of him, as [ remember, not giving mach 
thought, you know, except for the fishing. He said 
his name was Jack Robinson, whichmight! be, and 
might not. Hullo!” 


He said this as aman thrust himself into view from 
behind the ledge. 

“There he is—there’s the fellow now, ‘Where in 
the world has he come from?” 

Robinson, who wae the same man who had watehed 
Nat that@ay upon the shore with sucl: malignant 
eyes, came slong whistling, his hat pulled dowm low 
upon his forehead. % 

No sooner had the taxidermist’s eyes fallen upon 
him than he turnéd himself about. ee, 

” Watch him withoutallowing him to suspect your 
suspicions,” said he to UrbanFoss. 

Awe oalling Paul he leaped into his own boat-and 
took up the oars, taking care not to*turn his face to 
Robinson's view. \ 

As soon as Paul Foss joined him he pushed off. 

“I don’t see how one man gould spirit away those 
two girls without a/single : crys” said Paul, 
looking down -gloomfly into’ the water. 2 

Nat did not answer. 

He was rowing with fierce energy, his forehead 
knit into a heavy frown, his eyes troubled, his lips 
pressed together grimly. 

“TLalmost wish I had stayed to question the fellow,” 
spoke Paul again. 

Upon which Nat roused himself. 

“You should have said so. For myself I was very 
anxious to get away. I know the man, and a more 
hardened, brutal ruffian does not exist, I knocked 
him down once, and spoiled a thieving, murderous 
project of his, If he had any object he would be just 
the man for snch a black deed as this, I do not want 
him to recognize me, but I shall take care that he is 
watched closely, though I confess my suspicions do 
not point to bim.”’ 

“ Have you the slightest suspicion in any quar- 
ter a questioned Paul, anxiously. “I confess I have 
not.” ; 

Nat shook his head, but the frown grew deeper. 

“I think I shall leave you to state the circumstan- 
ces to the authorities,” he said, presently. “I shall 
run up myself to the port, I want to put a wateh on 
the passengers in the outgoing steamers.” 

Paul looked up quickly. 

“The steamers!” ejaculated he, his very lips blanch- 
ing, and then he stopped short and lookdd at Nat 
sullenly and suspiciously. 

“Yes,” returned Nat, calmly ; “that is the route 
reiagees from jastice usually take. Their first move 
ia to get out of the country.” 

““Wonld Leina be taken likewise? Great Hea- 
vens! the misciiief that may come of it!” muttered 
Paul, wiping his clammy forehead. ‘“ Theodosia 
was right. After that warning we should not have 
left her out of our sight for a single moment, day ot 


-) 


night.” 

Nat leaped ashore the moment they touched the 
beach, and, bidding Paul precede him up the path, he 
hurried to the cabin of a clam-dredger just in sight. 

The man was just bringing up some young lobsters 
caught by his trawl, and turned respectfully. when 
Nat calléd to him. 

“Mills, do you remember the young gentleman 
you brought over to the island—the stranger who 
wanted me to get hima oollection of: birds, you 
know ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Nat, I remember him.” 

“Yon are almost always here when boats come 
and go from this side. Did you see anything of him 
yesterday ?” 

“To be sure I did. He came over with White, the 
fisherman, and went off up the village.” 

“Ho did not come back with White, though I had 


‘reagon to expect lim,” spoke up Nat, sharply. 


"No, sir, he didu’t,” said Mills, digging one brown 
hand intothe shock of sandy hair under his torn 


: 


straw hat. “I'd a plaguey sight rather ha’ seen him 
do so than as he did go,” 

“ How was that?” demanded Nat, pulling despe- 
rately at his neckcloth ag if something were stran- 
gling him there. 

“He went with the pretty schoolmarm, with Miss 
Serena, sir. He looked mighty pleased about it, and 
too handsome by half for my liking. It isn’t much 
good for a pretty girl like her to be listening to the 
idle talk of these fine foreigners ; now is it, MrNat? 
I wish you'd hint it t@¥her, for she’s a good girl. 
Nell thinks she’s an angébwithout wings.” 

“ He went with Serepa!™ ejaculated Nat, hoarsély. 
“How had he seen het? Where had he made het 
acquaintance ?” p 

“It’s more than Djem teéll-yon, sir, but for all that’ 
they seemed to understand oneanother-very well. ‘I 


} saw them again whem I-went,out to the nets, aad 


they had takem # y long course to make the 
island, and her pl lawgh came over the water 
to me, and I says toamyself : “You dear little Serena, 
you are having a nice tithe, But I hope theré’s no 
snare set for your immocent feet. It won't do’ 
a pretty thing like: you to trast'too much to these | 


I'm glad as I’ve bad a chance to speak about ‘it to 
you, who she calls'her\friendyand who I know de her 
friend.” 
“A snare indedd!” groamed Nat, “The treache- 
rous scoundrel !” A 
“Eh?” ejaculated Mills, staring blankly*at the 
speaker. 6 


since last evening. ~ $8 and-her boat anda young 
girl who went to meet ter areal) missing.” 


it? “He can’t deny my them together.” 

“ He is not to be found, 
him. Mills, look out for any track of him, will you? 
‘and when I come back let’'me know if there's amy- 
thing tisgowered. “You! 't lose by it.” ‘ 

“ Bless-your soul, I losing fIean’ 
} be of service, The pretty schoolmarmx wissing ! “Nelly 
will ery her eyes out, She's just got ready for school. 
Pil do my best,sir.” 

Nat hurried on to overtake Paul, and all the way 
he clenched: his hand and ground his heel down 
sharply into the sand, while he thought, bitterly: 

“T cannot help suspecting him, and yet it cuts me 
to the heart to do it. Iwas growing so fond of him, 
he seemed so‘frank and manly and noble hearted. 
Ah, what duplicity must dwell in the heart that one 
so young is able to deceive so thoroughly. Oh, Ste- 
phano, Stephano, it isa terrible mistake that you have 
made. But why has he taken both? It all puzzles 
atid baffles me.” 

Paul sighed heavily as he saw Nat’s gloomy face 
when the latter overtook him just as he entered the 
village. 

“*You have learned nothing favourable I see. Do 
you know I have thought of something which has 
almost tempted me to rust back to the island? You 
know that cave just beyond the breakers ? I’ve heard 
the fishermen’s curious. stories about it, but I never 
cared to venturé myself into'that surf to get a glimpse 
of its wonders, Whatif their boat was caught in 
the current and sucked intothe cave? Sucha thing 
might be I suppose.” 

“Tt was the first place White and I visited at day- 
break,” answered Nat. “The surf was too high to 
got into the cave, but we called and called without 
obtaining anyanswer. At low tide White will go 
again, but I do not think it will avail. I do not,be- 
lieve it is on such a track we are to Took, bat let us 
go and sét a detective at work.” 

Paul Foss assented meekly, all the while pondering 
upon thé oddness of his thus. tacitly admitting. the 
autliority and secretly acknowledging the superior 
judgment of the hermit taxidermist. 


at 





CHAPTER XV. 
(Heavenly hope is all serene, 
But earthly hope, how bright soe’er, 
Still fluctuates o'er this changing scene 
As false and fleeting as ‘tis fair. Heber. 

“Trig grand and beautiful-like the Heaven which 
has rescued me,” murmureti Lady Pauline as the 
gorgeous hues Of the sailing clouds met her delighted 
gaze, and looking down She added, pensively, “ and 
how insignificant and Lilliputian seems everything 
below us. Evyeu the royal palace, 1 presume, shows | 
scarcely ‘more than an anthill, Ah, me! ah, me! 
Even so to the mounting soul will seem the richest 
honours and the most glittering gauds of eartlily dis- 
tinctions,, Why-do we care for thew or heed them ?” | 

‘Then followed a long silence. 

The asronant was busy with his guiding appara- 
tas, only casting occasional furtive glances at the 
pale, rapt, saintly face, and she with her eyes 
again upon the clouds looked as if communing with 
angels themselves. 





foreign jackanapeses,’ "Thats what T thought, siryand } 


“ is missing, Mills, ‘Serena has not been seen, | 


“Heaven save us !/iand what does he say about | 
cannot fiad a trace-of | 


“T know Iam right,’ thought the aeronaut, exult. 
ingly. “I have done a glorious deed in rescuing 
this beautiful woman. I am sure she is innocent 
and good. I suspect she is high in rank. Who 
knows but at last «my own good fortune may dawn, 
and the poor fraulein spare her tender heart its 
worries and perplexities, and I gain means to pursue 
my experiments wee golden goal of my fondest 
wishes? Who knows but allthis may come because 
I have helped the lady to-day?” 

shnd aloud he added, gently: | 
“And now, madam Iwill hear the story if you 


" "lie told it in low, earnest accents, the silver 


~(! woiee now rising vith and high with indignation and 


-now sinking deep with horror and pathos. 
andthe acrovaut listened, his face flushing and 
paling,his eye fyshing with anger and indignation 
or filming over with tears of sympathy. 
‘When at length she paused and turned her pale, 
pwweet face upward agsin tothe ‘skies that shone 
“above their dizay height he stretched out his 


for} hawdend ex p 


‘Madam, my ledy,lamrbut an humble; obscure, 
conere > Ane man, bet, ach ag I am, alf that | 
‘have is fn. rh es I will not 
yield up except ever-my dead body. 
“Phe poor lonely, pemsecsited creatuve seized the ex- 
tended eeudyaud her merm tears fell upon ‘it. 
rewsrd you! I dare not promise 
able te ; aud yet, if I triumph, you shall 
© canse to say again you are poverty- 


wilttain’s namé. I-care not if he be 







bat ealety. bet me see your good 
sand bi i t@ add this heavy 
aweght to the already. v Coitrse -you have 
}taken ‘by thus“gemerqualy befriending me, and in 
peougequence of which you must avoid—kind friend, 
F@re you prepared to hear me say it must be every 
? forthere will be watchfulness on all sides, ay, 
almost as if it were the king himself.” 

“So bad as that?” answered the aeronaut. “ Well, 
all the more honour and satisfaction if we succeed, 
It is well'we’have the luncheon ; this wind, I foresee, 
will carry us much beyond our destination ; but we 
must not risk landing in daylight. A balloon draws 
a crowd at any timesand-it' will'make more stir if a 
lady like yourself be seen descending’ from “it. You 
are shivering ; and no-wonder,'in your ‘unprotected 
state. ‘Wrap this fur blanket around you, and tie 
the scarf more closely, I will descend presently to 
a more comfortable temperature; but just now we 
are crossing the towns and Villages scattered @bng 
the river, and I prefer not to attract attention.” 

“The river! ‘The Danube? Oh, if I might look 
upon it nearer! It is eighteen years since my eyes 
were gladdened by its sparkling beauty.” 

“TI will discliarge a little of the gas, and we will 
take such a glorious view asorly the birds,and the 
stars get. One day, please Heaven, I mean to be able 
to rise and descend at pleagure—to sail here and 
there through the clouds, as the ships plough the 
ocean, or the horsemen gallop along the 

His eyes shone, his cheek flashed as he said it. 

‘You are an enthusiast in your work,” said she. 

“Ay, but a gadone. I shall never have the means 
to pursue my expetiments to the extent necessary. 
As it.is I sometimes wonder my wife does not..re- 
proach me for squandering upon my balloon the few 
earnings I e to accumulate; but my faith in 
the ability to some time gain the glorious end, never 
wavers. Ah! if I succeed, my'same will go down to 
posterity, and my wife will reap a golden reward for 
her patience and faith!” 

His whole’ face shone with the glory of the im- 
agined success. 

“ You have donea glorious thing with your balloon 
already, let what other failure come that may,) said 
the Ja , gently; “and you shall-not lose by it if 
only my prayers prevail. You have saved one to 
whom earthly relief seemed quite impossible and 
vain to hope for. Thank Heaven! I.am aot quite 
destitute, aud need not tax your purse as well as your 
kindness. We must menage to. dispose of these 
stones one by one,” i 

As ‘she spoke she drew from her bosom a,small 
case, and, opening it, showed him a cross;sparkling 
with diamonds, anda magnificent cluster, ring of the 
same costly gems. 

“Tt will indeed need caution,” answered he. “It 
will be a suspicious thing for the poor aeronaut to 
offer such costly jewels even to an waderapaos 
broker.” Then, seeing the troubled look that flitte 
across her face, he added, cheerfully: ‘But we, will 
find the way, neyer fear that. The little fraulein 





has quick wits—we will trust her in the matter.” 
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«“T should not blame her if she refused me a place 
in her houge, bringing you into such danger as I do,” 
returned thé lady, gravely. 

"You do not know her, “Wait till you see what 
loving ways'she has, . She cannot. be cross to a stray 
cat or a meddlesome, boy, leave alone a noble lady in 
such trouble as yours,” the husband returned, 
proudly, “ Shut your eyes a moment, for the descent 
causes a little dizziness.” A moment after, he added, 
eagerly: ‘““Now madam may look, and perbaps she 
will understand the fascination which is beyond wine 
and dice for the aeronant.” 

“How gloriens! Ob, this, beautiful world!” ex- 
claimed Lady Pauline, with, as much admiration as 
he could desire, and then, softly sighing, she added: 
“ How the augels must grieve to see its loveliness 
marred by the wicked deeds of man!” 

“ Ay, it is beautiful!” returned the master of the 
balloon ; “ is it not worth all the risk, all the peril? 
Behold! there is the,river,;.and see: how. majestic is 
its course. The town looks like a queer colony of 
avthills, and if you look closely you. will see what 
is like a swarm of gnats, but it is the people. |The 
most majestic of all is*but-a mite at this distance,” 

“Tt is so long, since I have seen the river and the 
town,” murmured the lady, wistfully, and then;a hot 
rain of tears deltiged her face, “Oh, the trushing 
bereavements, the woeful wrongs, the wearing anguish 
I have endured since! It is almost like rising out of 
a grave and looking*back into the world, this strange 
experience. I cannot realize all it means, I.am numb 
and dazed. ‘Eighteen years ago I algo mingled iu 
the gay crowd down there, as gay, as lighthearted 
and thoughtless of evil as the youngest. babe; that 
nestles in some happy mother’s arms to-day, And 
now Iam here, above the world, in the clouds, gazing 
down. Am I awake? am I in my right mind? 
Speak, an8wer me, I implore you.” 

The aeronaut took her hand in;his, and, while he 
stroked it gently, put his fingers to the pulse, and 
found it leaping madly. 

He reached down quietly to the basket, took out a 
phial, and poured a few drops into the little cup, and 
gave it to her. 

She swallowed the contents obediently, 

“Now close youreyes and resta little. ‘The change 
of air and the excitement may well disturb you. Jt 
will pass shortly.” 

He was ‘right. In a brief time she opened her 
eyes, smiled upon him tranquilly, and said: 

“Tam better. I think I must-be much nearer the 
earth, for the atmosphere seer-s naturalagain. How 
long before. we must descend ?’’ 

He had been fumbling over his apparatus, and had 
the loving fraulein been there she would ‘have seen 
that the smile he had assumed when .he turned his 
face towards her was an anxious and troubled one. 

“T am thankful that you are:better, madam. About 
the descent, you know, for your sake, | preferred to 
remain up until dark, unless, indeed, can Jand'in 
some safe and obscure place. Balloons. are not yet 
so common but that the landing of one draws,a large 
crowd, I wish you hada hat andiveil, Your face 
is too remarkable to pass mnnoticed.” 

“Tecan wrap my scarf abont it,” she b e 


f egan 
And she paused abruptly to catch hold of the edge | 


of the car, which began to rock to and fro, while the 
balloon above oscillated still more violently. 

The aeronaut sprang up, caught hold of the rapes, 
and swung himself up to the great globe, from which 
came a low, hissing noise. 

He was busy theré fastening his silk handkerchief 
somehow for a few brief seconds. 

Then he came clambering down again, and seated 
himself once more in the narrow quarters. 

“ Anything wrong?” she asked, aware. at length 
that his. face was paler than it had been before, 

“There is a rent in the ;balloow; the gas is escap- 
ing, but so slowly I hope it, will not disturb us. 
only we could catch another, current of air,” he mut- 
tered, uneasily, 

“We are directly over;the river. .How wide and 
deep it looks! It is well, indeed, you hold such skil- 
ful authority over this wonderful steed!” ‘she rey 
turned. 

He impatiently bit his Hp, and, though his atten- 
tion all seemed to be given belaw, every nerve was 
strained to catch the sligltest, somnd:from above. 

Full soon he heard the signal he had been dreading, 

A quick, sharp tear, and sgain. the .car;rooked 
bay ie eg ' 

“Hold on, madam, and try tobe, courageous, I 


Can no longer hide our danger from, you,” he, ex- 


plained, ‘¥or Heaven's sake hold on with your 
hands, and keep your breath. I expect. every mo- 
ment we shall descend like a stone. Heaven only 
knows what will be the result.” 

She only gave a little sob, then looked’ up to the 
sky that stretched still as far above them as if,they 
had not mounted twice an emgle’s flight above the 
solid lands, 


If | 


“T have not surely been released from ;prison to | 


die this horrible death. I have faith that we shall 
be preserved from harm,” she murmured, softly. 

“ There is a life-preserver under the seat. ‘Tie it 
around your waist. If 1 am notstunned I can swim,” 
he returned, hurriedly.-~ ‘* Help me throw out these 
bags of sand. . There is ‘not‘a moment to be lost, the 
gas is-escaping more end more swiftly. Oh, my poor 
balloon!’ , 

And the ‘aeronaut groaned in anguish arid bis 
own imminent peril atthe destruction which men- 
— the,object of his ambitious:-hopes and fandest 
pride. 

Five minutes longer they swung blindly:toand fro, 
and then the fall, the swift rush, the strangling dis- 
tress came, 

Lady Pauline clung:desperately to her hold upon 
the seat, and shut-her‘eyes, the pale lips still moving 
in prayers, when almost the breath seemed snatched 
from them. 

Then the heavy shock and the merciful release of 
unconsciousness followed. 

(To be continued.) 


LORD .DANE’S ERROR. 


CHAPTER XLVIII, 

Grorcie behaved remarkably well. He was.a 
wonderfully sensible and»precocious child, and seemed 
to think if he was with Perdita nothing else was of 
any importance, 

When, therefore, he was,,waked by her, wrapping 
her own cloak about. him—she bad previously put.on 
hie stockings and shoes jwithont rousing him-—he 
cuddled his little head down upon her-shoulder obe- 
diently and Jet her carry him ; noiselessly out: of the 
room without uttering a sound, 

She guarded his eyes, however, from the sight of the 
monster before she fire, 

Outside she put him down while she locked the door 
of her prison mpon‘thisenemy, and exultantly trans- 
ferred the key to her pocket, 

Then she lifted Georgie/again. 

\He was very tiny and slight, or she, could not: have 
carried him, 

The hall was-very dark, but Perdita in her-excite- 
ment and hopefulness did mot think of that as she 
walked steadily forward toward the door she remem- 
bered -so' well as leading into the small courtyard 
outside, It was six weeks siace she came through 
it last, 

Her greatest fear was lest she should not be able 
to get it open. 

But fertunately for her the three villains above stairs 
had left it unfastened as a measure'needful ‘for their 
own safety. 

As Perdita, rejoicing, pulled it open the storm which 
had been so long threatening burst in a flood of rain 
and a:wild crash of wind and thunder. The lightning 
fairly blinded her. 

She shrank back involuntarily, and: the wind and 
rain beatin at the open door after her. 

At that. moment she heard a door slam somewhere 
in the house, and looking) back beheld her three |ene- 
anies standing half-way, down the stairs, (Mrs. ;Griff 
at their head, with alamp.in her hand. 

Perdita only looked onve| and the wind put out 
the lamp while she was looking. 

At the sight of. her.enemies) Perdita, terribly star- 
tled, hesitated noJonger, but plungéd-at once out into 
the storm, , 

,Asishe: hastened onward she held Georgie: close in 
her arms, the thick cloak folded over his. face;so,that 
he could neither, see the lightning nor feel the wind 
and rain. 

She scarcely dared hope that the gate, was like the 








door left.unlocked,..but, she, darted, toward .it. pro-' 


tected from the wind .semewhat by the high wall of 
the court,and.guided by, the flashes,of lightning. 

She reached the gate and tried it. . It, was not fas- 
tened,,. but she-eould mot,move it. . With the child 
upon one arm she. was not strong enough. 

A thonght.came to-her. Why had she not taken 
the key from \theinside of the front door and. locked 
that upon the outside asshe had the one where 
Grizzle was? 

She turned back daringly and impulsively to do. so 
now, but. it: was too.late. . Mire. Griff; was already in 
the doorway. 

She,saw .her by the, flare of thejlightning, and at 
the same moment Mrs. Griff saw Perdita and screamed 
after her ina crazy; manner. 

The stony-visaged, stony-heatted old woman 
was fairly wild at the thonght of losing her prey after 
all, 

Perdita wheeled againjand dashed at the gate. 

She,put Georgie down. regardless of his cries; now, 
for the cloak falling open the child was frightened. 

Perdita seized .,tiie; gate with both hands and 





wrenched at.it with all her might. 


It yielded a little and a little more, but not quickly 
enough to have enabled her to get throngh before 
Mrs. Griff could reach her had not that excited per- 
sonage slipped on the wet stone steps and fallen at 
full length. 

Perdita saw it as she bent for Georgie. She hada 
flashing glimpse of Cheeny and Clever Dick too, 
coming tearing threugh the rainand wind and dark- 
ness, never stopping to pick up Mrs. Griff, who had 
not stirred, but rushing wildly after their escaping 
victim. 

Perdita caught her breath sharply as she saw how 
desperate ber chances were, how nearly hopeless the 
possibility of escape, with Georgie in her arms iat 
least, 

But she would not give np, and she would not 
leave the child. 

Clasping him close, she rushed through the gate and 
forward once more on the precipitous mountain road, 
Surely in this darkness shemight evace her pur- 
suers, 

Quitting the road, she turned to the right, and 
ran as fast as she was able, hurdened as she was. 

The pursuers, Oueeny and Olever Dick, running 
bare-headed in the rain and wind, were too close be- 
hiud her not to discover the evasion. 

They turned also, Cheany calling after her to be 
careful, or she’d break her neck in some hole she was 
not looking for—there were plenty such, 

Perdita ouly ran the faster. 

“There is nothing of the sort, or he would not have 
told me,” she reasoned, very shrewdly ; ‘he would 
rather I broke my neck than not.” 

However it was too unequal a race to last long, 
and Perdita had not got start enough to hide herself 
from, her pursuers in the darkness. She heard them 
very close behind her, they would be upon her in an- 
other t, and suddenly sitting down upon the 
wet ground she drew the large dark shawl she wore 
over her head and bent down over the child. In this 
position she could scarcely be distinguished from the 
genset, even in the full play of the lightning, and 

heeny and Clever Dickg whose eyes were not look- 
ing for her in exactly that shape, and whose speed 

was under too good headway to be instantly checked, 
mechanically avoided the supposed obstacle and ran 
past her some distance before they discovered that she 
had suddenly disappeared, 

Perdita had meanwhile started up again the in- 
stant they had passed her, and ran back towards 
Rylands. 

She had not gone yet more than a hundred rods 
away from it, and her pursuers would be searcely 
likely to look for her in that direction. 

The heart of the brave girl bounded with renewed 
hope as she ran towards Rylands instead of from it. 
She had noticed while she was wrenching at the 
great iron. gate that there was an inside fastening 
which looked as if she might manage it herself, and 
she remembered that in the glimpse the lightning 
had given her of Mrs. Griff the housekeeper had 
seemed to lie very still. 

Perhaps she was too badly injured to move. with- 
out assistance. 

As she ran she heard Cheeny and Clever Dick 
shouting to each other in the distance, and the 
shouts sounded farther and farther away. 

Perdita’s eager eyes fairly glowedinthe darkness 
as she shot into the courtyard once more, Georgie 
still in her arms. 

Risking the chance of Griff being there, she felt 
for the fastening of the gate, and then dropping 
Georgie once. more upon the ground she pushed the 
stout bolt to its place, 

Cheeny and Clever Dick might try their united 
strength against it now. It could not be opened 
from the outside. 

Then she caught up Georgie again and turned to- 
ward the house, 

The storm liad not atall slackened yet. Wind, 
rain, thunder and lightning, all werein full play still, 
and)by the blaze .of the latter she saw what made her 
bold, warm blood turn chill and stagnant for a 
minute. 

It was the form of Mrs, Griff, lying upon the.stone 
steps, just where she had fallen. ‘I'he face was down-~ 
ward, 

Wasishe dead? 

Perdita thought not. 

“She's too wicked ‘to die,” reasoned the young 
girl, in her quaint fashion. “She’s probably iin a 
swoon, and the sooner I get inside where it’s dry 
and get.the key turned between us the better for 
Georgie and me.” 

She suited the deed tothe word, mounted the steps 
and entered the house once more. 

The, key was in the lock, and there were in addi- 
tion stout, bolts, 

Having secured these,the weary girl turned toward 
the staircase down which her enemies had come when 








they discovered her on the point of escaping them. 
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Reasoning after her usual clever fashion, she 
guessed that beyond those stairs was what would be 
particularly acceptable to her and Georgie just now— 
@ warm room. 

She saw the glow of the fire before she was half 
Way up. 

The villanous trio in their haste to secure her had 
left wide open the door of ‘that room, in which they 
had been lurking, waiting for their wickedavss to be 
accomplished. 

Perdita uttered a sigh of heartfelt thankfulness as 
she entered, and, letting Georgie down at last, closed 
and locked this door in its tarn before she would sit 
down herself. 

There was a possibility, she knew, that Grizzle 
might have been let out of the room in which she 
had left him, and any way she felt safer with the door 
fastened. 

The chamber in which she now found herself was 
a bare and desolate place enough, but there was a 
fire in it and a store of fuel. 

There were some wooden chairs, a bed, and a 
table. 

On the table wasa basket, which upon examination 
proved to contain a couple of cold baked fowls, a 
large loaf of bread, some pies, some jam, some 

‘pickles, a little pot of butter, and materials for mak- 
«ing tea. 

The last Griff had doubtless provided for her own 
refreshment. A decanter and glasses stood near the 
baskot. 

Georgie, having thrown off his cloak, was stand- 
ing in his shoes and nightdress staring with wide 
and shining eyes at the treasures which the light of 
the fire disclosed. 

“Georgie want some !” he eagerly suggested. 

“ Yes, darling,” gravely respouded Perdita, slicing 
@ leg of the fowl for him, and then spreading some 
jam over a piece of bread also for him before she 
‘tasted anything herself, though she was nearly 
famished. 

Georgie sat down upon the floor with his hands 
full in supremo contentmett. 

Perdita laughed as she cut some of the chicken for 
herself. 

“It looks as if our friends had prepared to make a 
night of it, doesn’t it, Georgie ?” she observed, sport- 
ively. 

Then, taking the basket upon the floor, she sat 
‘down beside the child and proceeded to make the first 
‘decent meal,” as she phrased it, that she had had 
for six weeks. 

“ Tt’s dood,” responded Georgie, emphatically, with 
his rosy mouth full. 

Perdita had replenished the fire when she first en- 
tered, and the cheerful blaze diffused a light and 
warmth that were as comforting as the food, 

She was drenched to the skin by the rain. 

Georgie had fared tetter, thanks to her, though 
hisclothes, which she had brought away in the bundle, 
were all wet. 

Having satisfied their hunger, and got warm and 
dry, Perdita examined the bedding iu the room, and 
found it to be quite cleav, a fact of which she had 
previously stood in some doubt. 

She brought it and spread it upon the floor before 
the fire, and she and Georgie lay down upon it, 

Before sho yielded to the drowsiness that was 
weighing down her eyelids Perdita looked at her 
watch, 

It was only twelve o'clock, 

“ Clever Dick will conclude I’m cleverer than ever,” 
she murmured, sleepily. Mrs. Griff may come to 
enough to unlock the gate, but she won't get the 
door open,” she added, then fell asleep. 


(To be continued.) 


A Dovpitr Hansom.—One of the novel street 
sights of London just now is a new double hansom run- 
ning on two wheels, but furnished inside with double 
seats for four persons, just as in the regular old four- 
wheeler. ‘I'he body of the car is balanced on the 
same principle as the ordinary hansom to relieve 
the horse from the weight, and throw it almost 
wholly on the wheels, while Jehu is perched up over- 
head as per regulation. The wheels are very small, 
and are fixed rather under than outside the body of 
the vehicle. 

Patm-Tree at Rome.—The magnificent palm- 
tree that has for the last thirty-five years formed one 
of the principal ornaments of the garden of Sig. 
Franz, in his Via Nazionale, at Rome, has been pur- 
chased by the municipality of that city, in conse- 
quence of the area occupied by this garden being 
about to be built upon. Sig Formilli, the head 
gardener of the Pincio, has been superintending the 
removal of this treo, which is 8 metres in height and 
1°8 metres in diameter, and the roots, together with 
about 8 cubic metres of soil, have been placed in a 
box, so that there will be no fear of them being in- 








jured. The site intended for its replantation is at the 
end of the alley skirting the Villa Medici. 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


—@—— 
CHAPTER LIV. 

JupIta was very busy and very happy in her 
new life at Ravenswold, happy in her attendance on 
Lady Marguerite, happy in ‘her blissful wedded life 
with Hendrick, He was acting in the capacity of head 
groom for the earl until their return to the castle, 
when he was to fill the office of gamekeeper. 

He was a shrewd, honest man, fully capuble of dis+ 
charging all the duties that devolved upun him, but 
a man who had no past save one star-like memory, and 
that was the face of the woman who was his wife. 
His love for her had survived tle wreck of reason 
itself. 

Not in England, perhaps, was there @ happier 
married pair than Judith and Hendrick. They had 
a little room of their own in the servants’ building, 
where they spent’ theirleisure hours together, aud it 
so happened that when Sir Bayard brought his valet 
down from London the Ravenswold housekevper as- 
signed him a room adjoining the one occupied by 
Judith and Hendrick, 

Judith was very busy, as we have said, her skil- 
ful hands were never idle. When she wa; not employed 
for Lady Marguerite she always had something tu 
do 4 Hendrick, and her days sped by with winged 
rapidity, 

She had but one trouble apart from her life-long 
grief for her poor lost lady, as she termed the dead 
countess, and that wasin regard to Lady Margue- 
rite’s marriage. 

Lady Marguerite never alluded to it in any way 
in her confidence with her maid; she was very sen- 
sitive and reticent by nature, very proud and self- 
repressed, not at all given to speaking of her joys and 
sorrows. 

But Judith’s kindly eyes, very keen and far-sighted 
as soft and tender as they seemed, had divined the 
poor girl’s secret at a glance, She knew that she 
disliked Si Bayard and loved Captain Forsythe; 
and whether from sympathy with her you ng lady or 
from any just cause we cannot assert, but Judith 
herself had a growing dislike to the baronet. 

“ He’s a bad man if ever there was one,” she said, 
over and over again, when she and® Hendrick were 
alone together, “‘aud I like him less and less every 
time I set eyes on him. Poor little Pearl, what shall 
1 do to save her from him?” i 

The wedding-day was named, the suite of bridal 
apartments was beiug refurnished, and one morning 
late in August the great box of bridal equipments 
came over from Paris, and Judith was summmoned 
to her lady’s room to assist in unpacking it. 

Lady Neville was present, so was Marguerite, and 
the countess was fluttering about in a fever of éxcite- 
ment. 

“ There was never a finer trousseau ordered,” she 
was saying, “not even for the royal princesses, and 
I’m in hopes you'll like the things, Marguerite. I 
paid a fabulous price for them.” 

Lady Marguerite said never a word. She had 
given up all hope, and resigned herself to her fate, 
On the same day that’ Lady Neville announced the 
change of her wedding-day she had an interview 
with hor father, and it left er hopeless. 

“My darling,” ho said, taking her in his'arms and 
kissing her tenderly, “I am so glad you have con- 
sented to an early marriaze, it was kind and obliging 
in you—I am sorry you could not be married at 
Strathepey Castle, but it doesn’t matter. Your Aunt 
Neville informed you of my intentions in regard to 
your dear mother?” ° 

Marguerite inclined her head—if her life had de- 
pended on it she could not have uttered a word. 

“T have never spoken to you, Pearl, about your 
mother,” her father went on, his voice thrilling her 
with its unutterable sorrow, his white, haggard face 
and despairing eyes a piteous sight to behold ; “ but 
what I say now I want you to remember as long as 
you live. She was the loveliest, the truest, the 
noblest woman in England, and the most bitterly 
wronged. I can’t explain her wrongs now, I never 
can, it kills me to remember tliém now that they can 
never be atoned for. Little Pearl,” he added, clasp- 
ing her close, his white lips quivering, “ you are like 
her, Oh, my child, I’d give my soul’s salvation if we 
could call her back one hour !” 

Marguerite wept softly, clinging to her father's 
breast. 

“*T am going to take her dear remains from the alien 
grave where they rest and bring them home to Strath- 
spey Castle. When that is done my life work will be 
ended. You will be married, my darling, be a good 
man’s wife, and I trust, a happy wife—that is my 
one comfort, I shall go away, Heaven knows where. 








I can’t remain in England; and, Pearl, you must re- 


member your mother, and keep her at green. | 
will give you this now,” he added, drawing a little 
arl-set miniature case from his bosom, and putting 
t in her hand; “it is your mother’s picture —there, 
kiss me good-bye—! start for London in an hour, 
and shall only return in time for your wedding.” 
He kissed her, and was gone before she could 
utter a word, and the bewildered girl sat gazing 
down upon the lovely face of her youug mother, 
Now her father was gone, and she sat there with 
the great box of bridal array before her, utt :rly hope- 


less, 

“TJ really think,” remarked Lady Neville as Judith 
was unpacking the articles, “that Sir Bayard was 
the happiest man I ever saw when I informed him of 
the change in regard to the wedding-day. He was 
excessively delighted! I never saw a man more in 
love! Indeed, Pearl, you are fortunate to have such 
a lover.” ; 

Still Marguerite sat silent, her hands lying limp 
and listless in her lap, her eyes looking far away to- 
ward the blue hills beyond the window. 

Judith, busy with the packages, watched her 
covertly, with a keen pain at her loving heart. 

If she only could save her she thouglit. 

“Lay out the bridal dress first,” commanded the 
countess. 

Judith obeyed. 

A marvel of richest white sa, with an over-dress 
of point lace, and a stoimacher that was one shimmer- 
ing mass of pearls, was then displayed. 

Lady Neville uttered a cry of admiration. 

“ See that too,” chuckled the countess, lifting the 
wedding veil from its gilded case, “’tis worth a for- 
tune—the very costliest veil in Paris——But, Hea- 
vens, look at Marguerite!” 

She let the creamy fabric fall and hygricd to the 
girl's side. 

She had fallen back in her chair, without a word 
or sign, in @ deathly swoon, her face as cold and 
white as it ever would be in the grave. 

“ Take her to the couch, Judith,” commanded Lady 
Neville, quietly ; “she’s not quite well, and so ex- 
cited too, and young girls are subject to such attacks, 
Now bring my salts.” 

The countess looked on, a sudden pang of remorse 
piercing her heart, which was kind and tender uader 
all its crust-of vanity and worldly pride, at sight of 
the young creature’s awful face. 

Judith, ever watchful and observant, caught the 
softening expression in the keen old eyes beneath 
the spectacles; and under pretence of gathering 
together the bridal display, she got near to the dowa- 
ger’s elbow. 7 

“For Heaven’s sake, my lady,” she implored, 
“don’t let this marriage take place—don’t you see 
it will kill her ?” 

But the stately old countess deigned no word or 
sign in reply. 

“You may go now, Judith,” commanded Lady 
Neville ; “we shall not need you — I will attend to 
Lady Marguerite myself.” 

Judith could do nothing but obey. 

She left the room and her poor young lady reluc- 
tantly enough, and, having nothing else to do, she 
made her way to her own apartment in the servants’ 
quarters, 

Hendrick was out, as was usual for him at that 
hour, and closing the door Juditu sat down in her 
little rocking-chair to think. 

For a full half-hour she remained there perfectly 
motionless, her sad brown eyes riveted on the carpet 
at her feet, striving with all her woman’s wit and 
ingenuity to devise some means of escape for Lady 
Marguerite. But the case seemed utterly hopeless. 

She was on the point of rising to her feet and re- 
turning to her lady's apartments to ascertain if she 
were needed when a sudden murmur of voices in the 
adjoining room arrested her attention. 

She had never heard’a sound there before, and it 
startled her at first. But. on second thought @ cu- 
tions desire seized her to know wlio was there. 

She was aware that the barouet’s valet occupied 
the apartment, and one of those apparently silly but 
irresistible impulses took possession of her that we 
all have experienced at times. She felt anxious to 
know what company he had. 

There was a closet attached to the lower end of her 
room which had been closéd for some reason or other. 

Hendrick had discovered it by mere chance, and slid 
back the moveable panel which barred the entrance. 

It was closed now, but Judith arose noiselessly, and 
sliding back the pauel entered the dark, dusty room, 
her cheeks tingling with — as she didso, The 
plastering was crumbling from the walls, leaving the 
laths in many places visible. 

She stooped down and peered through one of the 
cracks, 

It’ was just as she ras ey it would be, the plas- 
teriug had fallen on both sides, and the oracks 








extended through to the adjoining apartment. 
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The girl peered cautiously through with bated 
breath, and, to her extreme surprise, she saw Sir 
Bayard Broughton. 

Asecond glance discovered his valet and the two 
in earnest conversation. 

Judith’s curiosity was now thoroughly aroused. 

Gentlemen were not in the habit of making 
visits to the sleeping-rooms of their valets, she ar- 
gued within herself, and the baronet was there for no 


ood. 
7 At any rate she must know the purport of his visit 
if possible, 

Down she went on her knees and put her ear tothe 
crack, 

It was Leonard’s voice she heard. 

“T’ve near crazed my brain,” he was saying, “try- 
ing to hit on some plan, but it is no go, I’m not 
sure about the fellow either! He looks like Sir Bay- 
ard and he don’t look like him.” 

“He is Sir Bayard,” gasped the baronet. “ Who 
else can he be? His eyes betray him. Can't I see 
the mocking expression in them every time he looks 
at me ?” 

“But, great Heaven!” ejaculated the valet, who 
seemed to have but little respect for his master, “ how 
can it be? Didn’t Ido the job myself ?—didn’t I 
run my knife through Sir Bayard’s héart, and then 
throw him -head foremost down a precipice a dozen 
feet deep? The fall alone would have killed him.” 

“ Who is this man, then?” demanded the baronet. 
“Only last night he met me and called my name! 
Who is he ?” ‘ 

“ The old un himself, maybe!” laughed Leonard. 

The baronet uttered a savage exclamation. 

“You needn't laugh,” he cried, raising his voice a 
wifle in his excitement, and making his words wholly 
intelligible to Judith, who crouched in the dust and 
gloom of the closet with white lips—“ you needn’t 
laugh, for you’re deeper in the mire than Lam, andif 
you fail me now I swear you shall swing for it.” 

“ Suppose I turn queen’s evidence?” ventured Leo- 
nard. 

The baronet bounded to his feet and clutched 
him by the throat. 

“You scoundrel!” he roared, wholly unmindful 
of caution in his excitement, “I'll brain you upon 
the spot.” 

Leonard slid from his grasp like a serpent. 

“Softly, my baronet,” he said, tauntingly. “ You 
and I cannot afford to quarrel. I only jested.” 

“Then don’t jest in that strain ayain,” said the 
baronet, resuming his seat, and wiping the great beads 
from his brow, “ You know I’ve not an hour to lose, 
and here you sit grinning like a monkey, What's to 
be done 2?” 

“What do you want done ?” demanded the valet, 
with provoking coolness, 

“I want Captain Forsythe out of my way, and 
out of it for good too. We shall both swing if we’re 
left to his mercy much longer.” 

“T don’t stand much in awe of the swinging,” re- 
plied the valet; “ that’ll fallto your share, Sir Buronet, 
if the worst comes to the worst, and I shall go scot- 
free, All I care for is the money. Will you make it 
fifteen thousand if I help you in this?’ 

“ Yes.” 

aaa down a week after your marriage ?” 

‘ es,” 

But the baronet’s eyes wore an ominous look as he 
promised, 

Leonard arose, and shook his wiry shoulders, 

“The captain goes to a supper Thursday night,” 
he remarked, significantly—“a wine supper, at the 
‘Leith’ hotel, with the officers from the barracks, 
They wanted a waiter there, and I secured the place 
this morning.” 

“You did?” gasped his master. “ Why couldn’t 
you have informed me before ?” 

“Time enough,” responded Leonard—* business 
before pleasure. I generally see my way clear before 
T begin a job.” 

“ Well, it is clear,” put in the baronet, breath- 
lessly, “I'll make it twenty thousand pounds if'you'll 
fo this!” : 

Leonard’s black eyes glittered. 

“All right!” he responded. “I’ve got the whole 
thing cut and dried. I enter on my new duties to- 
Morrow—a gentleman waiter—sundy hair and 
whiskers, white apron and all, Bdward James by 
name. Now all I need is a moderate dose of prussic 


acid, or something equally effective, to flavour the. 


handsome captain's wine. Do you happen to have 
he’, on hand ? I dou't care to run the risk of getting it 
ere. 
“ Plenty!” responded Sir Bayard, with a hideous 
laugh. “’Tis a convenient article I always keep.” 
Judith had listened to this conversation in almost 
breatliless quiet, and now as the two men arose and 
che mange to leave the apartment she dared not stir 
est by the slightest rustle of her garments she might 
Warn them of her presence. 





The baronet soon departed, but his valet remained, 
rummaging amid his effects, and chuckling and talk- 
ing to himself like a madman. 

Crouching on her knees, her limbs aching from 
remaining so long in one position, her lungs full of 
dust, Judith watched him and waited for him to leave. 

At last he went, and she arose and made her way 
out, closing the sliding panel after her. In her own 
room, with the sunlight coming through the windows, 
it all seemed a horrible dream, 

She had disliked and mistrusted the baronet, but 
she had never dreamed that he was capable of such 
villany as this, 

Her idea of whatit all meant was very dim ; she 
merely comprehended that Captain Forsythe was to 
come to harm—she had no understanding or suspi- 
cion that the baronet himself was a pretender, a wolf 
in sheep's clothing, 

But what should she do? Lord Strathspey was 
in London, Lady Neville would not hearken to any- 
thing she might. say, neither, in all probability, 
would the countess, 

But Captain Forsythe must be saved. First of all 
she must warn him of his danger, and then—what 
then? 

CHAPTER LV. 

It is time perhaps that we should turn our atten- 
tion to pretty Maggie, the old doctor’s daughter, who 
was so unceremoniously whisked away from home 
and friends by the right honourable young heir of 
Strathspey Castle. 

All‘efforts on the part of her friends to find some 
clue to her mysterious disappearance had been in vain. 

Neither time nor money had been spared, and Mr. 
Keith had put the very keenest of detectives at work, 
but as yet nothing had been discovered—at least, no- 
thing farther than the fact'that about dusk on the 
afternoon of Maggie’s disappearance a vehicle con- 
taining a gentleman anda lady, who appeared to be 
ijl or asleep, had passed through the Perth neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nothing else, no proof or possible pretext for an 
accusation against Lord Angus strathspey had been 
elicited. Yet Doctor Renfrew did not change his 
mind, His first conviction remained with him, He 
believed that it was through the young lord’s evil 
machinations that he had lost his child ; and while 
he bewailed herloss in an agony that was piteous to 
witness the old father registered the most bitter 
vows of vengeance on him whom he believed guilty. 

Now we will follow Maggie herself. How long 
she lay in the death-like trance produced by the 
powerful drug that had been held to her nostrils she 
never knew. 

She awoke to a dim consciousness in the wan 
light of early dawn, . Her temples throbbed with a 
fierce pain, and her lips and tongue were dry and 
parched,’ ‘At first she fancied she must be very ill, 
and, thinking herself at home in her own chamber, 
she called, softly : 

“Papa! dear papa!” 

But the sound of her own voice roused her, and 
the horrors of the past night rushed back upon her. 
She struggled to a sitting posture, and gazed about 
hér in utter amazement. She was lying on @ couch, 
ina small, poorly furnished room, and through the 
half-curtained window just beyond her she could 
look down into the stable-yard of an inn, Where 
was she? 

As if in answer to her anxiousinquiry, a key turned 
in the lock of her door, and a middle-aged woman, 
with a florid face and a great many scarlet bows 
about her flaunting cap, entered with a breakfast tray 
in her hands. 

“So yer hup, my dear, I see,” she cried, nodding 
familiarly. “Glad to see it—which last night ye 
was dead beat hout, and the young gintleman so 
honeasy. I’ve brung yea nice ’ot breakfast,” she 
went on as she placed the tray on a chair, “‘ which ye 
must git up and eat, as will do ye good, mum.” 

“ My good woman,” interrupted poor Maggie, with 
a gesture of passionate impatience, “ will you please 
tell nte where I am” 

“Why, bless yer, sure an’ certain, ye’re at the 
‘Lion an’ the H’unicorn,’ which my sign will show, 
as ’andsome a sign tov as there is in Coomberland.” 

“Cumberland !” repeated Maggie, catching at the 
word ; “am I in Cumberland then ?” 

- “That ye be, mum, in Coomberland county.” 

The girl was silent for a moment or two from utter 
terror, then she arose and approached the woman 
with tottering steps. 

“ My good woman,” she began, but the landlady of 
the “ Lion and the Unicorn ” retreated step by step, 
till she had reached the door, then she paused, with 
the knob in her band and a look of suspicious fear 
in her eyes, 

“ Easy now,” she whispered, soothingly, ‘go and 
heat your breakfast like a good child, then the gin- 
tleman ’ll come an’ see ye—go now.” 





a) 


“But you must hear me,” implored poor Magyie; 
“you must help me. I have been drugged, and forced 


from home and friends. You must help me to escape 
and you shall be rewarded. My father will make you 
rich if you will.” 

“ Poor thing,” ejaculated the landlady. “They 
all talk that way. “Tis justas the gintieman said, her 
—~» clean gone, Whata pity! Such alikely lass 


Maggie, with her quick wit and quicker eyes, 
caught the import of her pitying words and look. 

** Do not leave me,” she entreated, catching at the 
woman’s arm, “ You have been told that I am mad 
—it is false. Iam as saneas youare. Oh, for the 
love of Heaven save me, help me, good woman.” 

But the landlady, eluding her grasp, slipped through 
the door, and closed and locked it after her. 

* Eat your breakfast now like a gu@f child,” she 
called back through the keyhole. 

In her impotent despair Magzie seized upon the 
door with both hands and shook it violently, where- 
upon the landlady beat a precipitate retreat. 

The poor girl turned to the window with an aching 
heart. 

Her head was still dizzy from the effects of the 
drug, and her eyes burned and throbbed with pain, 
She sank into a seat and looked down into the hos- 
telry below, 

A couple of stable-boys were busy with the horses, 
and a man, the landlord no doubt, was sauntering to 
and fro with his hands in his pockets, 

She essayed to raise the sash, and found that it was 
securely fastened. 

She was a prisoner ! 

Despair filled her brave young heart. She thought 
of her fond old father, and dropping her head upon 
the window sill burst into tears. How he would mourn 
her loss and search to find her. 

What consternation must have reigned when he 
returned from Ravenswold and found her gone, 

Thinking it all over, she remembered, with a sud- 
den thrill, the wonderful paper she had discovered in 
the quilted flannel cloak, Was it gone? 

She put her hand to her bosom ina tremor of fear. 
No, there it was safe and secure just where she had 
hidden it. 

Ah, if Lord Strathspey knew, if he only knew 
what proof she held against him, her life would not 
be worth a penny in his hands, 

She unfolded the time-worn paper and ran her eyes 
over its contents. 

“I'll keep it,” she murmured, under her breath, 
“T’ll keep it no matter what happens, And if ever 
I am free again then, Lord Angus, I will have my 
revenge.” 

She stooped down and unlaced her dainty little 
boot with dextrous fingers,and removing it from her 
foot she proceeded to rip a little aperture and to 
insert the precious paper between the lining aud the 
kid. 

“T don’t think that will be discovered,” she re- 
marked as she put on the boot aguin aud relaced it. 

She had scarcely done so when the key turned in 
the lock again, the door opened noiselessly, and the 
young lord of Strathspey Castle entered. 

Maggie arose to her feet, the hot, indignant blood 
flooding her cheeks. 

(To be continued.) 








THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


—_ -—_>—_ — 
CHAPTER XXII.! 
So full of artless jealousy is guilt 
It spills itsclf in fearing to be spilt. 
Shakespeare, 

Rep Rory reluctantly followed the herald back to 
the castle. On every side as he proceeded he heard 
comments upon the coming trial and the mysterious 
flight or carrying off of the Princess Eva and her 
maid. 

The majority of the people had adopted his theory, 
that the missing forester was one of the abductors, 
and it was with wonder that he heard Malise Mac 
Callum, the esquire of Lord Edward Bruce, spoken of 
as likely to be his associate. 

Red Rederick was ignorant of the return of the 


| Scottish chief, or that inquiries had developed the 


fact that his esquire had disappeared, but he seized 
eagerly upon this improvemeut to his own theory 
and asserted loudly that the mystery was out, that 
Bruce, who had shown such friendship to the pri- 
soner, had abetted his esquire in the abduction of the 
princess. 

Well was it for him that neither of the princes 
was present to hear him, or he might have paid 
dearly for the words which his over-imbibitions 
caused him to utter. 

As it was, many a clansman of the O'Connors 
handled the haft of his skean with an itching desire 
to bury its blade between his big ribs, 
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The great hall was already arranged asa court of 
justice. ‘Che chair of state upon the dais was draped 
with black, 

Before aud slightly below it were three others, for 
the Lord Brehon and his associate judges. These 
chairs were white. 

The black hue of the royal seat was indicative of 
the executive position the king held iu tlie court, and 
the snowy colour of the judges’ chairs was emble- 
matic of the purity of the justice they were to dis- 
pense. 

Before these a long table extended across the hall, 
at which were seated the royal secretary, the judges’ 
clerks, and several advocates in dark gowns. 

Raised seats were placed atone side for the 
bishoys and their suites, and near them others for the 
abbot «and the royal chaplain, 

Uu ue opposite side of the hall were the clerks 
from the monastery in the coarse brown gaberdines 
of their order, and close by the learned men and poets, 
distinguished by their rich dresses of many colours, 

Sergeants-at-arms aud ushers, with white, silver- 
tipped staves, were ranged at either side of the chairs 
upon the dais and at the ends of the table at which 
the secretaries and advocates sat. 

Before this table was a small square space, formed 
by four long spears stuck into the floor, point down- 
ward, with four shorter ones bound to them horizen- 
tally at about breast height. 

This was the prisouer’s dock. 

The body of the hall was already filled by chief- 
tains, knights and retainers, men and women, the 
latter mostly veiled, and the musio loft was crowded 
with bright-robed harpers. 

Yet so silent was it that the concourse might have 
been taken for statues instead of breathing beings. 

The loud, tremulous stroke of the castle bell, more 
felt than heard, continued monotonously, and as the 
gray light of dawn struggled through the windows, 
becoming brighter and brighter until the lamps paled 
before it, the great burst of the wild reveille of drums 
and trumpets swelled along the plain, but the audi- 
ence, patiently and sileutly eyeing the vacant chairs 
on the dais and the four upright spears, moved not. 

At length the chamberlain appeared from: the broad 
curtained door at the head of the hall, and, standing 
beside the throne, raised. his staff and: lowered it 
again, 

This was the signal for the harpers, for the courts 
of justice as well as all otherassemblies were opened 
with music. 

To a solemn march the king, preceded by bowing 
ushers, entered and took his seat. 

Then came the bishops, supported by the abbot and 
the royal chaplain, and followed by their respective 
suites. 

After them in stately dignity appeared the Lord 
Brehon, or chief judge, and two associates, preceded 
by two diminutive pages, bearing the scroll of the 
Brehon Code upon a crimson cushion. 

All being seated the music ceased and'a short pause 
ensued for the stilling of t!\e court. 

Then the secretary of the Lord Brehon arose and 
read the usual form of opening and the warrant of the 
king for the calling of this oddly timed session. 

“ Silence that bell!” said the king, ina very low 
voice, to one of his attendants, but the stillness was 
such that, low as his voice was, it was heard all over 
the hall, 

The Lord Brehon now arose and spoke upon the 
cause of the assembly being called.. Hi-.aweltupon the 
dreadfu! sin of murder, and the )xitonsness of trea- 
son, especially when brought no; to one so far ad- 
vanced in the honourabis vat!s o/ lifeasthe accused, 
He further remarked that pref and conviction should 
precede condemnation. He spoke of the great re- 
sponsibility of his high position and the beauty of 
justice, and ending with a prayer that. prejudice 
might be banished from their midst, and that.the 
grace of Heaven might guide them, He commanded 
the prisoner, Connocht Moran, to be brought into 
court, 

At this command a buzz of expectation ran over 
the audience, and more than one deep sigh or sup- 
pressed sob was heard from the women’s seats, 

But all was as still as death again when, in a 
minute or two, the tread of many feet and the clauk 
of chains were heard in the corridor. 

Every eye was turned upon the door through which 
appeared first the castellan with his keys and drawn 
sword, then three axe-men marching abreast, then 
the prisoner between two officers, then three more 
axe-men, all followed by the provost and his bailiffs, 
closing up the rear. 

A voiceless excitement pervaded the whcle assem- 
bly as the little procession passed up the hall, and 
ail strained forward to catch a glimpse of the young 
warrior whose name had so lately been synonymous 
with bonour throughout the land. 

His confinement in a subterranean dungeon had 
without doubt preyed upon him physically, for he was 
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thin and haggard looking ; mental, anxiety had also 
left. its: mark, but neither had been ‘able to. quell the 
falcon spirit or quench the fiery lustre of, his eye, and 
as he gazed around upowthe great concourse whose 
many-coloured garments and.ornaments blazed in the 
morving light his was not the cringing look of a felon 
but the glance of a warrior and a prince, j 

Many a fellow warrior’s band: was raised silently 
in-encouraging salutation to him, but-he heeded them 
not; only once, when a déep sob broke from, one, of 
the veiled:-women, did he turh. witha quickstart, fas- 
tening his lightning glance upon the spot, but the 
sound was not repeated, and, bowing his head asiif 
in thanks for this tender sympatliy, he, moved on 
wi a step prouder and firmer than that of hisarmed 
guard, 

As. ie passed Red Roderick’s seat his eyes fell upon 
the great red face of the warrior flushed. even more 
than ite wont) by his early imbibitions, and he bowed 
an almost imperceptible, bow, anda, gratefal smile 
crossed his pale features, but strange to.say it was an- 
swered with a scowl. : 

On reaching the, s nelosed dock the soldiers 
dvew. aside to allow him to\advames., It was neces- 
sary for the prisoner to stoop and pass beneath, the 
horizontal spear, and he paused before it, with the 
scarlet blood mounting in his paleface even to the 
roots,of his -hair,/in one-rugh of shame, while his eyes 
sank to the chains upon his "x 
Rene O'Connor sprang from his seat like a pan- 
er. i ; 
“Never, by Heaven, Moran. Newer!” he cried, 
shatiering the obstructing spear to, splinters by one 
stroke of his weighty ewerd, 

The prisoner turned. a grateful, look, upon him, his 
eyes moistened, aud he stepped, into, the allotted 
space erect, 

One of, the secretaries, acting,.as public accuser, 
arose and called the attention of the court and the 
prisoner while he read the,“ ggave.and grievous ” 
charges laid against the prisoner. 

The prisoner listened attentively, but witha curl- 
ing lip, to the tiresome rejterations, aad inanswer to 
the usual concluding, question, said, in a clear, firm 
voice: 

“ Not guilty.” 

Then sounded the inevitable. buzz)of .an audience 
settling down for a long, sitting, and after the: usual 
noisy dewand for silence the witnesses for the crown 
were called. 

lt is; not our, purpose to: drag. our. readers. over 
what they already know by repeating; it through the 
tedious lips. of witnesses. A 

The fact of Conrad. O’OConnor’s assassination—the 
suspicious circumstances of the quarrel of the deceased 
and the prisoner—the capture of the. latter by the 
bloodhounds in close proximity to. the.scene of the 
murder—and the finding of his blood-covered dagger 
at, the very spot—were/repeated in, all their circum, 
stantiality, 

The motive for the crime was shown by theaccuger 
to be the desire of the prisoner tg silence for ever the 
voice of the young;prince who had impeached him of 
treuson in the presence of the king, and court—an im- 
peachment the truth of which had been, proved by 
late developments. 

Then the learned man;ran over all the corrobora- 
tive circumstances. 

He adduced the prisoner’s well-laid plan for break, 
ing prison and escaping which was so happily frus- 
trated by the sagacity of a noble chieftain then inthe 
court. He alluded to, the forcible abduction of; the 
princess and her attendant from.arefuge where not 
ouly the sanctity of religiou but that of the grave had 
been trampled upon by the emissaries of the prisoner, 
He dwelt in this connection upon the heinousness of a 
Christian knight entering into league with a sorceress, 
who had stricken a,reverend man with blindness by 
power of her satanic arts, etc., etc, 

“ Prisoner,” said the judge, when the, accuser. had 
resumed his seat, ‘ hast thou any here to witness in 
thy behalf?” 

“ None, my.lord. Fate and the circumstances are 
against me,” answered the prisoner, in aclear, mourn; 
ful voice, 

“ Whom hast thou here to. plead for thee ?” 

“Noone. What need, my lord, of pleading? Tho 
art of rhetoric would be ex ed on the air with 
such a baseless argument.. No pleading would avail 
me. I would not speak myself save only that I 
desire my oath should be recorded that I am guilt- 
less as child of these crimes, that my words.of truth 
may after 1 am gone make some one. think me other 
thay ajfelon.” 

A murmur went over the congregation, and Brazil 
moved uneasily and impatiently in his seat. 

‘“* This is the case,’’ resumed the prisoner, calmly, 
shakiug back his long hair and turning his fine face 
lighted: by the warm light of the morning around 
upon the audience, “ upon the truth of which I stake 
my hope of Heaven.” 





He then rapidly and briefly related: that, Conrad 
had sought him in his chamber en ithe night of. the 
banquet and lashed him into distraction) by: his up- 
braidings;, that unknowing. what» he did. he had 
sought the hall and caused the scene already. de, 
scribed, 19 

After his arrest and return, to :his room, for \he 
was freed from arrest) by the kindness of. Desmond, 
he lay unhappy and. restless until his ear. was caught 
by the sweet-toned music, accompanied by a voice 
singing (am invitation for him to visit the Fairy Well 
and seek to learn the future. In his feverish, fauci- 
ful state, aud wisling fortiie cool nightrairy he:seized 
his sword and hurried forth to obey. 

After following the voice-and tl@-musicialong the 
edge of the water for some distance he noticed Con- 
rad evidently also following,|the,seund,; jhe deter- 
mined to retura and) avoid a meeting, and. plunged 
into the woods for that purpose, but was astonished 
in the: darkness (by coming.iu' vieient contact! with 
the very,person he souglit toavoid. < 

After the quarrel, and separation, Le hastaned self. 
exiled on his way through the woods, his heart burn- 
ing, with indescribable emotions, but among all was 
the determination, firmly fixed now; of visiting the 
Fairy Well... After much , zig-zag wandering he 
reaglied the grove, and was approaching | tlie way atic 
spriug, when’ he heard the sound, of ‘drawiug arms, 
and «figure: bounded from the grove'towasds hin 
with an imprecation. 

He not see; but he believed it to. be, Conrad, 
who bad followed him thus far to renew, the; fight. 
He had. pledged his: word against it to, Des d; and 
sooner than. encounter tlie, boy again he sprang into 
the woods,and fled, He heard moment afterward 
aicry.of angry disappointment behind him, and con- 
tinued his way; until weariness forced; him. to sit 
down and rest. Scareely had. he done so,when wild 
screams of terror, and calls for. help, in,a.woman’s 
tones pealed through the wood,from,the direction of 
the well.. Drawing his sword, he rushed. back to. 
wards it, when suddenly he was attacked and torn 
down by two savage, beasts whom he could: not see 
in the gloom. He lost his sword in his fall, but. draw. 
ing his dagger struck out.right and left,. Then he 
fel: a crushing, blow on the head, and kuew no wore 
until he opened his eyes on the body of Conrad be- 
neath the torchlight at the, well, 

“ This.is the truth, my king, my lords and chief. 
tains; I swear it is the truth,, Of these.accusals of 
treason and leaguing, with sorcerers I know. naught. 
1 never. planned to break prison; I had the means of 





freedom offered me by a, kiud iriend—one whom I ° 


may not name-—but I refused to fly and thereby seem 
guilty. Whoever says those treasonous missives were 
for me, or avers.that I: had treitorous intercourse with 
Bermingham, is a black-hearted knave and speaks 
falsely,!.. Whatman.soever dares, to put it forth that 
I, by word or action, have done aught to injure wy 
fair mistress, Princess Eva, he.is a crawling reptile, 
Now; my lords, 1 have done, I spoke not, from the 
fear of death, for all here present know full well,” be 
said, proudly raising his chained hands from the hori- 
zontal spear that formed the front of the.dock, ‘‘ that 
spears bave been around me ere now, and these hands 
have been ever ready to grasp a shaft in uther guise 
than this.’ 

The women sobbed, and a loud murmur of applause 
avose ircm the men, but.it..was, repressed: by ushers 
and provosts’ assistants. 

“1n..conclusion,” he resumed, “if my poor name 
when I am dead may have the honour pi being classed 
with, that of the flower of Erin’s b’auty.1 charge 
you, all. that: hear me, letit-be in, pure modesty, It 
is the change of one that stands on the graye’s brink 
and sees the death shadows. I will net mourn that 

ejudice.against my love, has. brought mo here, 

o, for her love is a bright crown to die for, Aud 
by.my, bopes;of salvation I love her witha love that 
axe or halter cannot kill. Yea, my lord, though you 
censure me I love her better thau my soul. Now, my 
lord, your, judgment,”’ 

As, the judge slowly arose a picrcing soream rang 
wildly through the hall, chilling every heart and:caus- 
ing the pulse of the prisoner to bound, wildly, 

One of the.dark veiled women, burst fromthe clasp 
of others endeavouring, to hold her back, and, dash- 
ing past. the intervening seats she threw herself upoa 
the prisoner’s breast, sobbing trensiodiy : A 

“ Moran! Moran! Thine unto the block, Thine 
for ever |” 

The dark. mantle and hood that covered her fell 
off. and..the golden hair, and angel face of Eve 
O’Connor appeared to the astonished assemblage. 

* Daughter, daughter, «you; have. crushed my 
heart,” exclaimed the king, as 

But. his voice was drowned in the mingled wailing 
of. women and plaudits.of men. ; 

At this.time, while disorder and confusion still 
reigned, Lord Edward Bruce strode up the hall toward 
the throne, 
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“ Hold, king and judges,” he said, with raised hand. 
“Suspend your sentence fora while. I take upon 
myself this warrior’s defence.” 

“A cry of surprised expectation burst from the, 
audience, and the prisoner and the princess turned. 
to gaze at the steruly handsome fuce of the speaker. 

Red Roderick sprang to his feet, and exclaimed, in 
a loud, augry tone: 

“Tt, cannot be! It is irregular’ that a dual, an 
alieu, should plead before our judges, whilé our own 
scholars in law sit idle and agape.” 

“As I know something touchingsthis affair which 
you learned mé@m know not,” said Bruce, calmly, “I 
crave from the ‘king and my dord judge the privilege 
of speaking, I presume no of the truth will. 
hinder me, and if Sir Roderick ig-envious of my ora-. 
tory I do assure him he shall. hawe good, chance; to 
i ee ahaa 

The great ” a é 
blushed red: agelt, ay, redder tham before, °° =. 

“ Speak, my, lord,” said 


mouth.” Nu s s 

“ — would pealy \ courtesy rét ire 
a space ?? ——— an y- ; 

Uva bowed'her: or prisoper’s) 
side with setear-Mushed fice. ‘ ie 

Shedid ashreturn to-hergeat, bat: @ropping onya | 
bench atAii@t@ble in front of Moraw she leaned) her 
head o and kept her fastened® ony his 
faco-am if} Tot her, all other objects nished | 


from + 

As meaner eee ed this:he-ground his teeth: sa- 
vagelys f ly distorted/by jealousy, 
And ho tee dillon face of the king; saw 
that the gloom ‘hung upon his browvalso 
like the. stormoloddion's mountain cliff. 

“T have no-cltisteto be an orator,” said Bruce, 
bowing to the judgesend glancing toward the row 
of learned mem and eléris, “and will not waste your 
time by the attempt to gloze my words, Thesfacts' 
of which I wot I shall spread*ont before-youiusim> | 
ple guise. I see you wonder how tlie Priucess Eva, 
supposed a Saxon prisoner, sits here.) I willexpleim 
the mystery and prove to you that neither my es- 
quire nor the forester had hilt or hand in this affair 
for whioh ‘they Have been blanied: |: Last night, 
riding hither in haste at thealarm of war, we were 
stopped upon the hill by'a,wild’woman, seemingly a 
noo. In raving language she told of| the ladies’. car- 
rying off and claimed)my aid to save tliem: Upon 
the word, following: hergnidanece, I and my escort 
hastened to the rescue. On our: way we mes the 
forester, who had tracked the party thither with: his 
dogs, but feared 'to venture on them: single-handed 
lest he should fail andlose his game. He had left 
them resting in a forest cave and was hastening for 
help when he fell in-with us. We proceeded slowly 
and quietly unto their lonely hidiug-place. Led by 
the champiug of their tethered horses we threw our 
forces around them and achieved’the capture. Here 
is the forester aud these the men,” he said, waving 
his hand. 

And Black Murtaugh advanced with several wild- 
looking soldiers bound and under gaara. ; 

Red Rory leaped to his fect, but sat down agaity at 
@ motion from the Lord Brelion. 

“Dov these, my lords, resemble Saxons?” said 
Bruces andi& murmured negative ran over the hall: 
“No. They. are Irishmen; buat, stubborn’ knaves 
true to their master, as they should be, they refuse to 
name him, But it matters not,.we have'otler means 
to find him, Princess, can ‘you poiut among the pri- 
a to either of those who bere-you from the con- 
vent?” 

The princess arose and pointed ‘toons of them. 

“ The other is not there?” 

He: was'a man much larger than any’ of 


“My lords,” said’ Bruce, “my investigations have 
shown me that there were twe objects in'this out- 
rage. The first to eink this knight, Sir Connocht 
Moran, deeper in the‘toile ‘which should destroy him, 
the second to allow the planner of this villany to gain 
great name and royal gratitude by the recapture’ of 
the ladies.’ Wor this thoy halted in convenient place, 
for this they yielded easily, thinking me their mastey.” 

A sound passed among the prisoners’ like the growl 
of wild beasts; and was echoed in a surprised manner 
by Red Roderick, but a strange, defiant ‘smile lit his 
eyes as they fell upon the determined faces of the 
prisoners, 

“Now, my lords,” continued Bruce, “I shall make 
Plain to you the fiendish ingenuity with which’ the 
vst object, the implication and destruction of this 
knight, was planned. His pennon was stolen from 
this hall and used as a decoy, his hunting-call was 
deftly imitated; this'man, resembling him some- 
What inthe figure, was made to personate hint, this 
Missive, purporting. to be written by or for bim, 





was sped upon thig arrow-shaft into the princess’s 
chamber.” 

As he spoke he produced and held up a slip of 
parchment and the broken arrow-shaft, 

“ Where were they obtained ?” asked the judge. 

“This slip was found at the mouth of the subter- 
raneous way, the arrow the princess bore away from 
the chamber as a weapon of defeuce, By this we 
trace the missing man, this fellow’s companion in the 
outrage.” 

“ How?” 

“ During the flight, justas they reached their horses, 
ere yet they had mounted, the princess heard her 
brother’s bugle sounding in pursuit. Inspirited by 
thisshe burst away and strove to fly, She was pur- 
sued, and rudely seized! bythe missing ruffian, the: 
Yeaderof the band, whose face she had not seen...Wild 
with féan she.sctruck inself-defencd and pierced his 
wrist with the arrow point. Then she was seized and 


‘) borne*away whilst the wounded many; unable to pro- 


ceedj/remained to stop the chase. © Sir Roderick is 
that man. Beleld his wounded arm, Letthe Briuce 


Desmond ptoverit.” 

A gteatcryyef ‘astonishment went up ehiont 
the vast'lalka@Red Rory \sprang to his: th a 
roar.like>@ lidmijand fluug aside the ‘tit sup-° 
ported his wounded arm. Sal ie 


. “Ha, Sir Seot!” he cried, withdlamingeyes:. So 
all your bediiae bse been ‘set atime, forsooth ; Lar 
the-bull’ you to bait, Dar sharpen thy 
wits, sir-advocate. Dost thomnot see this shaft ia, 
Yap | Itcould.not woundiaechild. Body o’ me, 
-does not the wow how I maimed my wrist by 
falling from the rocke? he‘ not see the doctress. 
fnun pick the stone splitter the wound and cast 
‘itin the wood#” nee” 
" “ Prevarioator!” roaved Desmond,. wil ee 
geily forward. “ How wast) thou wo jing. 
wn the rocksand thy’steed tethered to a tree un- 


(nag og ee 


| ‘Lwo soldiers advanced: with a stately, black-robed 


form: between them, 

Roderiék:turned savagely to glare at it, but a veil 
‘eovered tie face impenetrably. 

A great whisper of awe and curiosity ran over the 
audience as she passed. 

* Theweeluse! Breda the sorceress!” 

But the woman went on with her conductors, un- 
heedful of the looks and murmurs, until the table 
stayed her passage beside the prisoner. 

* Who is this woman ?” asked the judge. 

“ She that was known as Sister Breda, the Recluse 
Nun,” answered Desmond 

** Let her be unveiled,” said the judge; and every 
sou), king, priest and scholar, leaned forward with ex+ 
péctation to sed-the face of this mysterious being. 

One of the court offivers approached her, but she 
hanghtily waved him away and threw: back her hood 
and veil with her own hands, 

The blood was dried on her haggard face, and ‘in 
the lightiofi day the wouud from which it had pro- 
ceeded was visible. 

“What kuowest thou of this matter?” asked the 
judge... “Canst tliou give information who broke the 
sanctuary of:the convent ?” 

“That is the man,” she said, pointing’a finger. of 
her long, slender ‘hand to’ Roderick. 

“ How know you that?” 

“I saw his:countenance: when he tried to kill me 
in: the chapel vaults: Here is a tassel torn in my 
strugglefrom his‘collar cord. See if it be nut want- 
ing ou his breast.’ 

Red» Rory’s ‘face-had paled when ‘she uncovered, 
but'uow, as every eye was turned upon’ him, - it 
flushed crimson,-and he roared, in’ a voiceof thui- 
der: 

“Ttds false—a plot tliey are brewing, tlifs sorceress 
and*'this Scot. Let others’ who will list ‘to these 
grandam’s tales. I'll have none'of them. Go plot 
it out atnong yourselves ; for me,‘I have'other harts 
to hunt,” 

He turned. to‘Ieave the hall, but*Brazil waved his 
hand; and tlie axemen, previously instructéd) threw 
themselves across ‘his path with lowered weapous, 
With a yell of rage the giant stepped back and 
clapped his hand where his sword shouldbe. It was 
gone! i 

Black Murtaugh, standing by his side, had at the 
instant of Brazil’s motion’ severed the sword-belt by 
one dextrous stroke of’ his‘skean, and plucked away 
the weapon. 

The'ferocions anger of the mun choked his: utter- 
ance, and he stood with heaving. chest and flaming 
eyes, like a chained ‘tiger. 

“ Proceed,” Baid the judge. 

“This wonan,” said Prince Desmond, “ was the 
guide that led me on their track; she was the. dio- 
tress nun that dressed the wounds of this uaworthy 
knight.” 


wound,” said Breda, laying a small dark object on the 
table. 

One of the secretaries picked it up and passed it 
to the judge. 

“It is thessteel tip of an Irish arrow, and fits this 
shaft exactly,” said the judge, examining and fitting 
them together, 

“ It was left ia the wound when the princess struck 
him; wrenching it from the casement, had already 
made it. loose,” 

“ My lords, youshould not listen to'this fiend,” cried 
Red Rory, finding-his voice. ‘“ She isa sorceress; a 
witch, a desecrator! Did she uot strike Father Ber- 
thold@ blind? I tell ye, lords,” he, cried) pointing, to 
the:prisemer whom the princess had identified,“ that 
man and [I sww her with a fiuger-tough strike.fire 
from out theghapel wall»... 

8 judge raised hig: land and silenced him with a 
motion. 

“ Enough, he said. “Ftom. you. owt lipscomes 
your couviction... You jacknowledge sharing) with 
this ruffian-in lis desperatéand unholy deed&. You 
shall be held to answer for th call ; 

“T shall not answer !” morte th® ehief,  de- 
fiantly, “ Hold me if you dave! ‘I@emend-my freé- 
flomto depart. What care I fomypatticoucested plots 

shield a murderer and a traitor?” Have him and 
Welcome. I warn ye let'me pass. Notall tliepower 
tof the O’Connors can keep me ievet” 
The king seized his truncheon spdsprengi to his 


feet, as\if he would have: felled the us pri- 
soner tothe earth. ‘ 

“Hal Own it not? Traitor, villain, thou shalt 
gee!” he cried. “ Ho! shim: to the dungeon— 


load him»with gyves! By t red staff, thou shalt 


_| feel the-might of the O'Conner!” 


The soldiers, were about. to lay hands on the pri- 
soner to drag hint\away when Desmond and Prazil 


simultaneously called tedesist, and Bruce, 
rising, addfessed'the. 
“ My liege,” he-said, “I pray thee to restrain thy 


righteous auger while I bring to-light the blackness 
of his villany, and make the virtuous knight’s fair 
fame as-clearas. yonder sunlig!t.” 

A cry of joy burst from Eva O’Connor, and was 
echoed in # murmur of applause from the people as 
Moran turned to his warrior-advocate with a proud 
flush upon his:hendsome face and his eyes beaming 
with gvatitude, 

“ First, sir secretary,’’ continued Bruee, “ I’ll/thank 
thee for those traitorous dispatches from Bermingham 
to Connocht Moran,” 

The packet was handed to him, and, selecting one 
of thé dispatches, he placed the arrowrslip upon it. 
He examined them closely, and then passed them back 
to be submitted to the judge. 

** You will note, my Jord,” he said, ‘ that. tha vel- 
lum of this: document hath been pierced, ‘The swper- 
scription and the opening words differ in character 
from the siguature, and match exactly with the words 
upon that arroew-slip,.the authorship of which bath 
been already traced,” 

‘*’ Tis true,” said tie judge, handing the document 
for the king's inspection, 

‘itis the villuin’s hand!” exclaimed tho: king. 
** Our anger heretofore did blind us.” 

‘What !” evied Rory, “will: yealbitake the word 
of this romancing Scot?) Why did ye let your anger 
blind ye? Why did your anger hang the caitiff spy 
that could have proven his treason ?” 

“Ho! there!” cried Bruce. “Bring the caitiff 
forward.” 

And, to the wonder of the assembly, the shuffling, 
idiotic spy was dragged forward by the soldiers with 
a rope dangling from his neck, 

“ My Lord Desmond,” said Bruce, * I took the free- 
dom four friendship to countermand thy orders, 
and snatch this carrion from the ropea while, for the 
furtherance of justice. He hath confessed where he 
obtained these packets.” 

‘© Tt'id a hideous falsehood!” roared Rory, endea- 
vouring to spring at the stiambling figure, but the sol- 
diers held him back. “He dare not say it—for his 
soul’s sake he dare not say that [ did it!” 

The spy laughed idiotically, and a significant smile 
passed over Rory’s face. 

Speak !” cried Brace, with a stamp of his foot. 


4 “Who forged and gave thee these dispatches ?” 


Vhe bent figure of the spy sprang erect at the 
words, and lis hand was pointed untremblingly to 
the chieftain’s face. 

“ Phat man—Red Rodorick!” he cried, in clarion 
tones. 

“Dog!” yelled the accused, bursting toward him, 
but he fell back again in wild amazement, for, with the 
rough rags thrown to one side, he saw before him, 
not the crooked frame aud idiotic face of the traitor 
kerne, but the handsome features and flashing eyes 
of Bruce’s esquire, Maliso Mac Callum! 

“Behold the missing esquire!” exclaimed Bruce, 








“Here is the ‘ splinter of stone ‘extracted from the 





proudly, enjoying the surprise occasioned by this 
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metamorphosis. “I set him on as spy upon this chief, 
whe from the first I doubted, and right well he has 
played his part.” 

““Meehul? My trusty Mechul?” exclaimed Rory, 
involuntarily, in a questioning tone. 

“The man whose trustiness you would have paid 
by letting him be hanged is safe—a prisoner. I over- 
heard your plans. I captured him,and dressed in his 
disguise to thwart you,” said Malise, answering the 
question. “Furthermore, my lords,” said the young 
man, turning to the judges, “this Meehul, upon the 
night the prince was murdered, found the skiff upon 
the border of the lake where the ladies left it, and in 
it the key of tho Princess Gate.” 

An exclamation from the princess and her brothers 
interrupted him, and they exchanged looks of sur- 
prise, while the face of the accused grew black and 
despairing. 

“Upon this accident,” continued Malise, ‘ was 
built the scheme of enticing Sir Connocht Moran to 
commit himself by flight, and, failing that, to cause 
euspicion that he meant to fly.” 

“ Heuce,” cried Brazil, angrily, “the tricky wager 
and the make-believe by which this recreant won 
my sword and mail. Here is the actor in the mas- 
querade whom my Lord Bruce did capture from the 
moat.” 

“Enough!” said Rory, with a wave of his great 
hand. “’Tis arrant wichcraft—satanic sorcery—a 
plot to injure me! But I demand that my own prince 
shall judge me in the midst of my own people, 
not here amongst bitter foes. Let me go. I will 
answer to these charges at the proper timeand place. 
Ha, by my soul! one would think, to hear this tur- 
moil, that, before this, bold stroke had ne’er been 
struck for handsome dame, Away—lI have heard 
enough of it.” 

“ Hold, my lords!” cried Bruce ; “ the full measure 
of his guilt has not been seen. We must yet find the 
murderer of the young Priuce Conrad.” 

“Ha! Death and furies seize thee!” yelled the 
culprit. “Ilast thou that? Cease thy catechizing, 
thou Pictish wizard, Man cannot fight against the 
powers of darkness. I did kill the prince, but ‘twas 
unwittingly, and mostly his own fault. My blade was 
meant for other heart than his.” 

“For whose, thou traitor?” angrily cried the king. 

“For his!” shouted Rory, pointing to Connocht 
Moran with hand that trembled from the intensity 
of his passion—“ for his! tat down-faced whipster 
who had crossed my love’aud changed me to a de- 
mon !” 

Not only the object of his hate but the whole court 
started with astonislment at the strength of rage 
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ringing in his thundering voice, and the really de- 
monuiac expression of his wild face, 

“ T, too, as well as he,” he cried, ‘followed the 
harping of this sorcering jade—this hypocritic nun ; 
and the stripling Conrad also was’ beguiled to rush 
upon his death—beguiled by. her!” 

“ By her?” exclaimed the king. 

“Ay, by her, the jnggling Lady of the Glen—the 
prop hesier against the roral honse—the banshee that 
has haunted thee with frightsome sights and sounds, 
They met and quarrelled and the princess parted them. 
Is it to wonder at that with her words of love and 
praise still ringing in my ears, causing my blood to 
boil, my brain to burn, I followed through the woods 
to slay my rival? I hastened tothe well. Lawaited 
his approach, I sprang toward him, he eluded me; 
I lost him for a moment, but in the next I met him, 
I thought, point to point. I broke his guard and 
smote him-—he fell, and only when heard his dying 
cry I knew it was the prince: Each thought the other 
Moran. I would have stayed by him, but that this 
witch’s harping drove me off. 1 took to flight and 
hid amid the rocks, and soon the bloodhounds passed 
me snufling on Moran’s scent. They seized and 
dragged him back, Then the thought struck me to 
let him bear the blame and die the death.” 

Eva O’Connor had kept ber wondering eyes fas- 
tened upon the savage face of the confessing culprit, 
emotion chasing emotion across her speaking features, 
until at last thought of the dreadful scene and the 
danger in which her beloved had stood overcame her, 
and witha loud cry she threw herself upon Moran’s 
breast and swooned, 

“Take me hence!” roared Red Rory, furiously. 
“T care not where, but hence. Let me not be mad- 
dened by such a sight as that. Away! Away!” 

The Lord Brehon had been whispering to the king ; 
he now turned with a severe face, and the silence of 
the grave reigned. 

“ Mise rable, blood-stained man,” he said, in a 
solemn voice, “ prepare thyself to meet thy Maker. 
Thou eneet hence to death.” 

* Ha, ” exclaimed the condemned, with a 
savage, defiant laugh, “ You dare not, for your souls 
you dare not lift rope or axe against me. Hark, there 
already are the drums and bugles of my moun- 
taineers.” 

Truly the music of his arriving clan swelled 
Pn: | the windows, but the king made one rapid, 
ominous movement of the sceptre, drawing it horizon- 
tally before his throat, and the spectators shuddered 
as the axemen and the provost-marshals closed 
around the prisoner and led him away, for they knew 
that his unwise words had hastened his doom, and 
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that before the clansmen’s march would cease bis 
head would deck the barbican. 

“Sir Connocht Moran, honourable knight and 
true,” said the Lord Brehon, rising, “thou art freed 
from every imputation of crime or treason made against 
thee, Go, and Heaven be with theo!” 

“ Heaven be praised,” said the young knight, looking 
proudly down upon the joyous face of the princess, 
“And next to thee my thanks, my Lord of Bruce.” 

He extended his hand to his able advocate, and 
Brazil and Malise were already breaking away the 
lances that formed the prisoner’s dock when the stern 
voice of the king was heard. 

“* Hold!” he exclaimed. ‘t This matter is not closed, 
Let the Princess Eva retire, this is no seemly place 
for O’Connor’s Child.” 

Eva turned her eyes brimming with joyous tears 

towards her father, but shrank with a cry from his 
stern face and. the angry gaze of Desmond, who 
now bent upon the arm of the throno with his lips 
close to the king’s ear. Her heart sank, for sho 
knew that their looks boded no good to,Moran: She 
stepped to one side and was joined by Theresa. 
» “ Sir Connocht Moran,” said the king, in stern, icy 
tones, “* though our joy is. great at thy relief from 
these foul, suspicions, so lately cast upon thee, yet 
’tis our desire that thou depart our realm, to abide 
beyond its limits until such time as we may ‘set for 
thy return.” 

A cry of astonishment passed through all the hall, 
80 unexpected was this second blow. 

The princess threw herself upon her knees with 
clasped hands, crying: 

“ Oh, mercy, father, mercy, king!” 

3 Up and away, Hence, girl! thou dost bemean 
thyself!” cried the king, angrily. 

“But, my liege,” exclaimed Moran, in a surprised 
tone, “why is this? In what unknown manner have 
I caused this blight? What reason——” 

“The reason of my will!” thundered the king. 
“Tt is my will, and who shall dare gainsay it? 
Take this day and night for thy preparation, but see 
thou dost not let to-morrow’s light shine on thee in 
our confines, or, by my soul, thy head shall fall. Go!” 

He waved his sceptre, and the young knight with 
heavy heart turned, and, kissing the cold hands of 
the stricken princess, slowly left the ball ’midst tear- 
ful eyes and murmured words of pity and blessing. 

The princess too retired helped by Theresa, but 
still the court sat. 

The soldiers of Red Roderick, who were prisoners, 
had been removed, but still there stood before the 
judges oue dark figure between two axe-men, 








(To be continued.) 
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THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” &c., §c. 
~~ 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The dead cannot grieve : 
Not a sob—not a sigh meets my ear 

Which compassion itself could relieve, 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor 


fear: 
Pence, peace is the watchword, the only one here. 

Lena's heart beat throbbingly—fiere-ly, it might 
well nigh be called—as she pursued her dark and 
gloomy search, 

It was indeed,an appalling spectacle for one of the 
oravest and strongest of the more courageous sex to 
zaze into the vista of cavern-like passages, with their 
arched roofs, their damp floors, their irregular walls, 
to which the flickering light gave a yet more dismal 
and terrifying appearance. 

One might, have imagined there were phantoms 
figuring forth in the broken recesses from space to 
space, or, as those fearfyl and repeated groans might 
indicate, yet more alarming human agencies at work 
in that subterranean world, 

That man’s pore had aided nature’s fancies was 
soon evident by the appearance of regular though 
roughly hewn steps in the turn of the winding passages 
through which the girl was taking her slow and 
gloomy path, 

Cautiously and gently she unrolled her ball, upon 
which her safety solely depended. 

Should that break, should she lose its clue, or should 
any unlooked-for damp extinguish her light, then— 
but Lena dared not contemplate the fearful result of 
such a catastrophe; madness lay that way; and she 
rather strove to turn her thoughts to the sule inspiring 
influence that could nerve her noble heart for the 
task she had undertaken. 

Life might be at stake, as those deep, heartrending 
tones betokened—and whose life ? 

Ah! there was a feverish agony in that thought 
that warmed the chill blood and strengthened the 
trembling steps to as great a speed as was consistent 
with the safety of the brave explorer, 

_ She kept on her way, guided by the increasing dis- 
Unctness of the sounds that came with fearful, clock- 
like regularity on the air, 

It was like a ‘death knell, and the walls re-echoed 
it with solemn, burning distinctness. 

At length they came so near and cléar on the ear 
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that Lena began to pause in her course,,lest by one 
wrong turn that, would carry her beyond their source 
she should fail to discover whence they proceeded. 

Twice she had descended steps; now she stood at 
& spot from which two of the strange winding paths 
seemed to diverge, 

Which would conduct her to the sufferer? 

That was the question that strained her every sense 
to determine, 

Once—-twice—thrice came that awful sound; and, 
after a moment’s pause, she decided on her course, and 
went tremblingly but unhesitatingly on. 

It was a narrower, deeper, damper path than she 
had yet fouad, and her steps were slow and difficult 
over its rugged surface, while her lamp had to be held 
cautiously. before her to prevent her from stumbling 
with fatal mistake on the ground, 

It was perhaps a hundred yards that she had gone 
when she suddenly stopped, and a slight shriek es- 
caped her lips. 

And no wonder, for before her, and nearly in her 
path, was a yawning chasm, and from that chasm the 
groans perceptibly came slowly, painfully forth. 

Lena’s heart stopped beating as she paused to 
listen. They were faint but audible sounds, that 
sent a thrill of sharp agony through her very brain. 

“Mercy, mercy! Oh, fiends, fiends! is there no 
human pity in your natures? Oh, Heaven, is there 
no help—none, none ?”’ 

Then the groans recommenced as if the strength 
for speech was failing from exhaustion and despair. 

Lena’s very tongue had seemed to cleave to her 
mouth as she listened to that familiar, beloved voice. 

Yes, it was his—Juan's, Her beloved brother- 
cousin, her noble, injured, precious Juan, lay there, 
in that despairing, hopeless misery, 

“Yes, yes, yes!” she shrieked, bending as far as 
she dared over the abyss. ‘Juan, Juan, it is I— 
Lena. I am here. I will save you. Quly speak, 
speak, Say you hear—you know me, and I will never 
desert you, never.” 

A low murmur again came on her ear : 

“ Ah, ah, itisso. Yes, I am mad. That was like 
Lena’s voice—but no, no, no; I am losing my senses. 
I shall die soon, then all will be over.” 

**No, Juan, no; it is no delusion. 
Lena, your companion, your sister, 
Try to calm yourself; try to listen, You are safe 
now. I will never leave you again. See!” 

And as she spoke she flashed the light over the 
cavern mouth to prove that she was indeed there 
and that it was no delusion, 

“Can it be?” he murmured. “ But no, no; I am 
dreaniing—mad—and [ am faint, faint.” 


It is I—it is 
Do not despair. 





A happy idea struck poor Lena as she listened. 
She would try tolower to him some of the restora- 
tives she had by an inspiration brought, and thus 
both prove her real presence there and perhaps 
strengthen him for the necessary effort he must make, 

She tied a piece of thick string to the small flask 
of brandy she had brought and some of the soft bis- 
cuit that formed their sole bread in their strange 
home, and then once again called, distinctly and 
slowly, and as loudly as her soft voice would permit: 

“Juan, Juan! Lam going to put down food and 
refreshing drink, Try to take it, and it may give 
you strength, and then you can tell me what you 
can do. Only be brave and all will be well, I will 
die rather than desert you, dear Juan! For my sake 
—for Elgiva, try and struggle with despair.” 

He seemed to listen, for the. sounds ceased till she 
had finished. 

Then the words: 

“ Thanks; bless—bless,” came on her ears, as if 
some softening tears were relieving the brain. 

And then by slow, cautious degrees, aud flashing 
her light over the cavern, she contrived to lower the 
stimulant that was the sole chance of life for one so 
dear and so suffering. 

She was. successful—almost beyond her hopes, 
She could hear an almost child-like cry of delight, 
and then the faint gurgling as of one who strove to 
swallow, though with pain and difficulty, struggling 
with weakness and darkness, and it might be bham- 
pered by bonds. 

“ Juan, dearest, are you listening? do you believe 
me now ?”’ she said, in accents that might well have 
pierced the heart of a statue. ; 

“Yes, yes,” he answered, ‘‘ I know now; it is you, 
my noble, generous Lena, But it is too late—too late!” 

“No, no!’’ she exclaimed, eagerly. ‘It is never 
too late while life lasts. Juan, dearest, listen. Iam 
near you, in the same cavern that is your living 
tomb, and I will save you if you will but be brave 
and give me time to think and act. Can you com- 
mand your feelings, Juan? Can you wait while I 
concert my plans for your deliverance? All must 
depend on that. Surely you can trust me, Juag my 
brother 2?” 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured, in tones that, although 
stronger and more distinct, were yet trembling and 
faint. “I can, I can, but it is dreadful, Lena, this 
living grave. And I am almost mad.” 

“Hush,” she said, firmly, “you must not even 
think of such horrors, Juan, I swear to you, if you 
will, that I will never take rest till I have rescued 
you. But, alas, alas! I cannot yet see the means of 
raising you from that terrible bed.” 
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“T know, I know,” he responded, “It cannot be 
Leave me, Le na, leave me to die.” 

“Juan, this is cowardly—selfish,”’ said Lena, re- 
proachfully. ‘You have no right to torture us 


who love you by such weakuess. I adjure you, in 
Elgiva’s name, to help-one who would ‘die, who has 
already risked and suffered much to save you. Juan, 
you shall—you must be saved. Do you listen? Will 
you comply with my prayer?” 

There was asound as of a distant sob. 

Then Juan’s voice came again, sad, but with a 
tinge of reviving courage in its tones. 

“ Bless-you, Lena, bless you; I will I wilt try, 
but I am weil nigh spent.” 

“Yes; yes, | know, my , darling, injured 
brother,” she said, eagerly; tit proves Heaven's 
will to save you that [ am-here. n, dearest. [ 
mustnot be rash; I must ¢alte>time to arrange my 
pleus,.or your enemies may discover you once more. 
But if; there is strength im. woman’s love and in 
women's will you are safenow thet I have discovered 
your risén.. Canryou not trust-me ?” 

es, yon,” 1 said, “habit will be dark and de- 
solate again; Lena, when you ave g 
“Then you shail haredlight:; E will return with 


another lamp,”’ she*said; tetas “And: pray 
for: mx-bvothér; and bless Heaven 
that arene longer alonéand unfriendéd, but 
that. sokhepre: iof 


our prison and will, dpliver 
you\fromait,, There, i shall not be absent lodug ; at 
loadgrette ete light in youn darkueas,”’ 

And shetdinyil as\she spoke to retrace her way 
through the ehowy, winding passag seithat led ite. thut 


living tomb. 
‘Swiitly, hopefully, and with the: ene of love, 
she flow > rathercthan. walked.through. th dark ma 
She paused only to register in-herimiad each 
and feature ofi tho path, through which the: oon 
silk was aeuneand 


divided the,two opposing spots. 

Tessa wasstill sleeping, and the small timepiece 
that alone seemed to connect her with the calendar 
of the outer world told her that a brief hour had been 
the whole space of time occupied in the search. 

She quickly trimmed and prepared another lamp 
for Juan’s use, and replenished her slendér store of 
provisions for him. 

Then, gliding back witha yet swifter pace, she 
arrived at the hideous bedchamber in a shorter time 
even than the previous transit had occupied. 

A faint ery of joy greeted her advent. 

** Dear, dear Leva, I can indeed trust you now,” 
moaned the sufferer. “ Butit was like a dream, and 
I dared hardly even think thatthe bright visioucould 
be trae.” 

“Hush, hush, dear; do not speak of myself or 
others, but let us consider the present,” retarned the 
girl, soothingly. ‘“Listén,dearJuan: You must not 
feel impatient or despairing during the. iuterval be- 
fore my next return. I shall need to arrauge plans, 
and to procure instruments ere I begin ‘tlie task: of 
your deliverance. But I will come again to visit-you 
if it be long delayed. Quly it must be carefaily, most 
carefully prepared.” 

“Yes, yes. Now you have returned I can believe 
you,” said the invalid prisoner. “ Tillthen it seemed 
tike a dream that I dared not:believe. But this is 
rea], I can trust it now.” 

And he gazed at the light as fondly as if it had 
been a very messenger of -afety and bliss. 

“Tt ig well then,” she said, in her soft tones, ‘“and, 
please Heaven, a short time will suffices for my 
arrangements, and then you shall be drawn from this 
living, terrible tomb.” 

* Gless you, bless you,” he said. “ Lena, if ever I 
should return to light and freedom and rank you.shall 
aever leave me more. You shall evor be my own 
dear, dear sister. But, oh,” he cried, “it is so dread- 
ful, alone—alone with the dead, and—spirits, Lana— 


spirits.” 
**Nd, no. Heaven watches over you.. You cannot 
be afraid when-it brought me here,” she‘ remon- 


strated, “Juan, take courage, my dearest brother ; 
your end is not yet. You shall not die, for your 
enemies to triumph over you, You are safe, safe, my 
dear, persecuted brother, if my, very life can avail to 
save you frum such a iate. 13 not this suffitient 2” 

“Noble girl,” he murmured. “Yes; 1 will strive 
to MB worthy of you; I will-be brave. Only. it will not 
be long—very loug—will it ?” he added, in a beseech- 
ing tone. 

“ f'welve hours shall not elapse ere I will see you 
again,” she said. “And if my plans be not com- 
Bae I will at least tell you of my hopes, my efforts. 

ear, dear Juan, farewell, but only for a brief space,” 

The girl hurried bac sk to her own resting-place 
with the vague fear that she might have been missed 
during her absence. 





3 aud whem at- 
length the wawm-and luxurioas-region in-which her) there 
own and ‘Tesge/s.abode was fixed presented: itself shed 
could scarcelphave credited the brief spaesthatreally 





That fear was strengthened by the sound of firm, 
masculine steps parading the floor as she approached 
its confines. 

Her spirit died within her for Juan’s sake, not her 
own, as: she lifted the veil, expecting to encounter the 
dark, frowning aspect of Harold Farino. But, to her 
inexpressible relief and surprise, she perceived the 
well-known and familiar form of her old friend 
Bertie bending over the heavy basket that he jhad 
just deposited on the floor. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
My ee one, my sweet one, thy life's bright joys 


And tor: the hopes, the sun-bright hopes that blos- 
somed at thy birth, 
cg em fled, to prove how frail arecherished — 


“ Amice, surely my probation is over at last,” said 
Lord Easton, some two days after the strange disap. | t 
pearanceof the Earl of Chetwode. ‘“ You and ‘your 
guardian declared that this. wedding would be the 
sole evil that was to beciéapad, Now for my answer: 
Will you be my bride, my 
Surely it is no very diiouls question to auswer after 
this long suspense ?” . 4 


Amice did for once imag tha agitation: aod the | 


howeused;cherished wife? | 





myself. Amice, my love, you need not look so re. 
proachful. It is nearly time that all your doubts 


should be cleared up, and that the bondage that hag 
been imposed on you should be removed. Come.” 

She walked from the apartment as she spoke, 
followed by Lord Easton in wondering surprise, and 
directed her steps to the library where the count 
spent most of his time since the grievous blow that 
had fallemom.him and his child, He was sitting 
there now.asthey entered, ia his usual position, his 
head leaningeon his hand, his brow’ contracted, his 
lips working as@i speaking to himself some unpro- 
nounced ‘and inemdible words—his whole aspect that 
of a stricken and prostrate man. 

ane looked mp/as they entered with a kind of vacant 






“You wished-to see me; ess. May [ask youto 

said’ |! be brief 2” Ie suid, aay © is-scarcely equal to 

the of ton tions, and my 

danght ftom herfriends. 

Bat I her presence in 
the:in 

“Fr sent for her to 





beaming doubtfulness«of axbetothed or 
bride. 


7 


rowad,- her Jips mewed;' but | 





She looked isto ar ae 
—— ee teeth once more 
closed without. audible 
“T have at perenne deerry musty g day’to cone. y 
ask. feta one or Maviam>—they™ know all. i Sy phe 160 J mouptoachingly 


There is ~Seme rar as butt am ae ignorant of it 
as yourseli, my lor 

Renttetobee not affect-youranewer,” std the 

“ I aapeontent, Asics, what- 


pot Ae ocnpaee eG al history:, You 
are lovely, ¥ Sco 5 ou, What needs: 
cata ens needaskno poms) she 


sent, Goapgeevdl: 
“Bint yoummy need 


during the marquis’s earnestarords,. 
think that the secret must be a base and a disgraceful 
one. Suppose itrwere to turn out that the unknown 
Mdlle. De Castro, a name that I never pretended to 
assign asa true and genuine one—suppose, ['say, tliat 
this fair comet turned out to be a fixed star?’ To 
other words, how know you'that she is not as high in 
rauk and as richly dowered’ as a peer or even & 
prince?” 

Amico started, but a warning gesture from the lady 
closed her lips, and Lord Haston was the’ first to 
speak. 

“Tu any case, duchess, it seems to me that I may 
claim my reply,” he said, coldly. “If I am willing 
to give any poor advantages that I may possess to 
Malle. De Castro, I may also venture ‘to’ presume 
that Lam not. altogether worthy of her'hand even 
should she prove to be whiat you imply, one born in 
the same sphere with myself.” 

“True, but the betrothal might be made ina 
somewhat different fashion, and with other premises, 
my good lord,” replied the lady, with answering 
coolness. “ However, we need not bandy words on 
the occasion, The time is very near at haud for me 
to owu thetruth, And even now; if I can secure the 
proofs and the presence of those who are most nearly 
concerned, there need be no farther delay iu advanc- 
ing Malle. Dv Castro’s pretensions. IfT understand 
aright, my lord,” ‘she’ continued, sueeringly, “your 
first idea was to court the Lady Elgiva, heiress of 
Arnheim and Chetwode, was it not?” 

“T am ready toacknowledge that I‘had some such 
match recommended and urged on me;” returned the 
marquis, in some surprise, “ but I was soon diverted 
from such an idea by the meeting with Amice. 
From that hour my allegiance has never wavered.” 

“You had no suspicions that any other claimant 
might appear for such title and estates?” resumed 
the duchess. 

* Not the slightest. How conld it be possible.?”* 

“Perhaps then it would be no unfitting reward 
wero you after all to marry the heiress whom you so 
disinterestedly renounced,” observed the lady, look- 
ing sharply at him. 

“Never,” be said, firmly, “never, You do me 
gross injustice by even imagining such treason , pos- 
sible, duchess. Where shia ten. times as. rich and 
wealthy and high boru she could never win my 
heart, never be my bride,” 

The, duchess smiled most provokingly as she put 
her hand upon Amice’s arm and impelled Ler gently 
from the spot where they were standing, 

“Swear not at all, my lord, lest you should be 
forsworn,” she said, calmly, “And that you may 
appreciate the full value of my words I[ will ask 
your presence in the interview that is about to. take 
place between Count, Arnheim and his daughter and 


one, my lord, from those: whio | couat 5 
have the guardianship: of "this fake: pil,” said: the |. 
Duchess, of Sau. Alva, who hed-entared unnaticed:] 
“You appear tod 


But never pe 
Jovely; and the-more brilliant charms of her rival 
‘seomed garish gud earthly in contrast: with her spiri- 
tuelle, pure loveliness:that was-rather li gel’s 

than a mortal woman's, 

* pe ee meer me, papa; shewsatd, calmly, with 
bow to the 5 whom ‘to ‘her surprise 
she found there. “May i ask for what. purpose ?” 
wip hitd, I had\no command for.you,” the 
fh tenderly. * And I would not.-havevex- 
‘ youstortliis:rencontre with straagers had I 
able to prevent un wélcome intrusion,” he added, 
haughtily, glaring at Lord Easton and the duchess. 
giva was perhaps too completely prostrate in 
spirit to betray resentment, and fate seemed to have 
exhausted her arrows of sorrew that it was hardly 
possible she could fear farther misery. 

Yet there was something,galling and distressing 
in the whole scene, which awakened am bitterness of 
feeling foreign to.thegentlemature of that stricken 
lo 


“We are bound:to extend courtesy;tu our guests, 
and even in this home of grief we must not fail in it,” 
she said, coldly. “ But.it willbe atleast a kindness 
on their part to make the errand, whatever it may be, 
a brief one.” - 

And she looked at the dachess,. who. stood: some- 
what before Lord Exstow and: Amice, as-she spoke. 

‘You shall be obeyed, for perhaps the ‘last time 
in this mansion whose control you find so irksome,” 
returned the lady, calmly. “And T had'tlie precau- 


tious tu make'a ready: ere I began the proceedings 
which you think so cruel, fair young Ja#dy.' But’ we 
muy at least venture to avail! Bardot el ‘the ‘chairs 


which are around’ us,” she added; with a sarcastic 
smile, placing-herself’ fr owe of 'tie luxurious reclin- 
ing and reading lounges’ that were in’ profusion about 
tlie aparttnent. 

But Elgiva remained standing by ‘lier ‘father, her 
arm round his neck, her sweet: facd” white'and sad, 
but calm and loving, as ‘if’ si8 would shelter him and 
herself within the shade of titr natural’ love, which 
alone remained for theit consolation. 

“ Now may, I request your explaination?” said the 
count, trying to gather courage for that revelation 
whose nature he instioctively falt itust be painful and 
mortifying, though not perhaps so much as that one 
fearful secret which had so long Iain at the very bot- 
tom of his heart aud cankered a nature that was 
otherwise Kindly and loving, thougit weak and am- 
bitious in its aspirations. 

“T told you bat now,” began the duchess, slowly 
aud impressively, “that this may be the last time you 
would be obeyed in this ancient castle, Lady Elgiva. 
Can you guess my meaning?” 

“So long as the death of the Earl of Chetwode isin 
blessed uncertainty,” teturued the girl, proudly, “1 
am..thankful to renounce my right as its heiress. 
Please Heaven, I may never be eutitled to so miserable 
a pre-eminence.” 

“You need not be disturbed on. the occasion, since 
the pre-eminence. is not, yours, nor ever was in 
right of birth or descent,’”* said the. duchess, calmly. 
“ You are no more heiress of Arnheim and Chetwode 
thau I am, or the meanest menial in your service 
Lady Elgiva of Arnheim is in truth the, gi gipey ot 
child of Harold Farino and his deceased wife Sybil, 
while Amice, hitherto believed to be the br gr gre 
of that gipsy marriage and obscure descendant of tha! 
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wandering tribe, isthe true: heiness of, the ancient 
live in defauléiof cits dead heirs, And not; Courtriof 
Arnheim, areryouprepared ta: receive child even 
more beautiful, and, thanks to my cares equally ac- 
complished and refined as ghewho basso long usurped 
an illegal right?” 

Elgiva’s clasp,‘liad ‘half-iuvoluntarily : tightened | 
round her father’s ieé¢k'as the-lady spoke, 

The count eagerly placed hig atm round’ her slendér; 
form as if in utter disbelief of tiv inéredible tate. 

“Lady, you are mad!” ‘he said) bitterly, ‘“ or‘ else) 
you suppose I must be so, to assert such & wild'andim- 
probable story. My darling is mine, my very own.) 
*}‘he countess hore a daughter in the presence of more! 
thaui-tle usual number of witnesses, for bya strange) 
presentiment, 1 determined that there should be no) 
doubt or discussion as te one. who might by some efter 
chance begome heir of the broad lands and:ancient title 
ofits forefathers.. From.that time I have. never even 
for a. day, been. separated from.my child. No, what- 
ever may have) been, the chances and the misadven- 
tures of my hhouge, at least this.one cannot, be laid: to) 
its charge: . It ipa foul slander, my Elgiva, and you 
need not have even one heart pang as taite result.” 

The old. meni pressed his deyghter.to! his! bosom in 
eager and hali-frenzied | fondness, such) ashe: had 
rarely displayed in other and happier days./ 

But the girl lubrgelf looked:more.questidningly and 
doubtingly onthen enemies jas they might indeed: be 

fairly tormedy: » ; 

“What evidence can you ‘bring’ to support so 
strange ‘aniassertion 2” ‘eliv said; calmly: ©“ It\is, as} 
my father says, too extraordinary ‘ for ‘belief, but be 
assuréd thatJ ‘shall not attempt to contend for what is 
now so worthless a possession, if you are able to con- 
vince me that‘it‘is'wrongly mines But no, it ig-in- 
credible,” she'said, with a slight gesture of ineffatie| 
scorn. “ Had it been trpe, why was, itso long con- 
cealed? No, I should’ but do injustice to others: by | 
attaching the slightest credence to so wild'a tale.” 

The duchess smiled scornfully, while Amive’s eyes 
were literally strained ip irrepressible eagerness. 

“Pardon me, Laity Elgiva,as I will at present 
term you, I am equally proud. and. true as, you can 
claim to be, and I pledge my very truth and honour 
and ancient name on the fact I now assert. Ap. to 
the reasonfor-its long, concealment, and the shate 1| 
now take in. its. revelation, thas muss for the present 
remain a, mystery, since the time has. not .yet come | 
for a full, explenation. of. the: truth, buf that.it is.a\ 
real and genuine statement shall very quickiy, be as- 

certained,” she added, with-an air, that,carried cone 
viction with it.| 

“ Lord Easton,” she continued, “ may I ask youto 
ringthatbell2”")  ; 

Scarcely had the silver tones of the bell: ceased to 
vibrate on) the ear. when Marian: Oliverand‘a wo- 
man of yet more elderly and infirm appearance en- 
tered the library, tie former with a packet of papers 
in her hand that seemed: to'be yellow with age, and 
tied carefully with a new strip of coloured ribbon. 

Marian ‘was pale, wnusually pale, and her lips were 
compresse] as‘ by a rigid effortito maintain her com+ 
posure, but her step was firm’-and her-beariug: calm 
end unmoved. 

“Tam here at your bitidiig, Duchess of San Alva,” 
she said. “Have you’ informed these noble dupes 
of the error of which they lave been the victims?” 

“ Yes, but they appear extremely incredulous, my 
good Marian,” returned the duchess, with a bitter 
smile ; “neither the count nor the fair usurper. is 
Willing to, acknowledge the mistake that las .oc- 
curred.” 

“Then it will make proof more ; necessary,” was 
the reply, “ Yés,a.painéul, but. stern.: necessity, 
Count Arnheim, you at, least should not. be slow, to 
acknowledge. the. possibility of. such: occurrences,” 
she added, meaniygly.._ ‘* It .caw beine, secret to 
you that such events have occurred imi the history of 
your line. Your child waschanged et nursé« ‘Dbat is 
the sole explanation.; The gipsieswho | were..em- 
ployed to,abstract the heir of your ancient line and 
Vast wealth were as’ sharp on. their: own:.account as 
you could be. on:yours.. It'oocurred to them tliat it 
would be a fittiug end to. the :play if a childiof their 
Tuce were to reap the benefit of the deed: That is 
tlle sole mystery.» HigivaFarino is‘our kith and 
kin, andthe Lady! Amice of Arnhviin and Chetwode 
Willatlast assume her proper stylé and’ honours. ‘Will 
you not give a tardy blessing to your child?” she 
added, leading forward th’ cold and reluctant gir) to 
the old man’s chair. 

But the count drew Back. 

“No,” he said—*ho, not yet, if atall, Tt will.be 
&sore difficulty to convince me that this beloved 
child is not my own dear and worthy daughter, and 

I will not desert*her in her hour of sorrow and need. 
Marian Oliver, you who. have received my bounty, 
eaten of my bread and drunk of my, cup,for'so mauy 
years in trust and confidence, it is impossible.that you 
should so cruelly have betrayed my trust,’’ he added, 








in a piteous, pleading voice. “ This must beahideous) 
falsehood—I cannot, will not listen to it—no, not for 
am instant!” 

His arms tightenedround his beloved and suffering 
child with touching eagerness. 

Bat Elgiva gently and determinately freed herself 
from his hold. 

“Father,” she said) gently, “for I mustistill call 
‘you'by that dear name, this is not’ right, not) brave, 


| nornoble. If it be-the truth, itis but just that it be 


proved and attested;, if, not, it will but fall to the 
ground in contempt and uselessness. Let tiem speak, 
br them bring forward the evidence of their strange 
tale. 


“That ig soon done, young, woman,” said’ the 
duchess, sharply. “ Marian, will you open that packet, 
or shal 1?” 

‘The woman, only: replied by cutting, the strings 
and then. breaking, the seal of the. yellow envelope 
she-held, and drawing from it some papers and a small 
miniature. 

“ Now,” she.asid, “Count Arnheim, here isa deé- 

scription.of yonr (deceased: lady’s dnfant, written: by | 
the doctor whe brought: hen intothe world, and who 
at the: special request; of ‘the countess drew it .up 
for your own use, since you were absent sirom 
-home;at the time of ler) birthic. You, will , retoguize 
bis namo-and: signature: ioNéxt, here \is'the! signed 
acknowl ent of the father of Elgiva, commonly 
known. a8 theheirdssof Chetwode and Arnbeitu, of 
dher.delivery'into my keeping in exchange: for tlie 
babe born ofthe: Countess of Atnhefim, And, lastly, 
hére is a small picture of'your rightful child atthree 
months old, which you will see had a very different 
aspect to your supposed daughter. Then this wo- 
man, the nurse who attended on yout lady, will con- 
firm the: statement, and prove that the jufent: she 
nursed had all the peculiarities wich ean be traced 
in the Lady Ainice and are utterly absent in Elgiva) 
Farino. Mrs..Davis, it is for you tosay what is your 
remembrance of the. babe, and then,it'can be judged 
whether it is, the same with that in this document, 
which’ I soléuinly swear has never met your eyes 
since the day when it. was written and consigned. to 
my, care.” 
Mrs. Davis looked decidedly uncomfortable during 
the deliveny of the ;harangue, byut.she quickly over- 
fone the feeling and, began) in. theusual old wite's 
style: 

“* Well, Mrs. Oliver, it is no great.thing-for me to 
bring. to mind, since the countess, ;-waai about the 
sweetest lady I ever nursed, and surely a prettier babe 
could not see light. Well, then, it:was just’this same 
beautiful dark) eyes and hair; that is‘for all the world 
like that which she had on hérpretty head,/but only 
lighter as is: but natural fora babe. But I’m: very 
sure that:it: was no more such black eyes as this 
young woman’s;” she added, hesitatingly, ‘ than 
they weregreen, And thas’s just what I have to 
say, except that'there was’a heart-shaped mole just 
beneath the hair onthe right ear, and also one of 
ie the sameshape on the top of the left arm, Aud 
{ these: marks are not there why: then it is not the 
child of the Countess of Arnheim, that’s certain.” 

The old lady gavea half-indignant grunt as she 
concluded, 

““Amice, my love, come here, and you will soou 
let us. see wiether you-have these said, marks,” said 
the duchess, at the same moment turning up; the 
loose sleeve that Amice wore and displaying the very 
identical mark spoken of by the nurse, 

Then the duchess, lifting up: the rich. mass: of 
brown, glittering hair, showed a similar mark ou the 
white skin immediately beneath. 

“ But this.is. ne.proof ; there may be collusion ; this 
woman may have bad opportunities, of seeing) this, 
young girl and knowing her peculiarities,” cried the 
count, sternly... I'am not going to part with my 
own darling, my blessed child, on such bare evidence 
as this. Elgiva,.my own precious one, do not weep. 
1 will never, neverdesert you, my ouly comfort—the 
sole object of my miserable life.” 

“You are very flattering to yourown lawful daugh- 
ter, my good count,” said the duchess, coolly. * How- 
ever, to show your mistake in this matter 1 need only 
requestyou to look at this packet that’ Marian Oliver 
has retained for so many years ijt her possession, ‘The 
seal, the writing, the very colour of the paper might 
well satisfy you as to its genuineness. Marian, give 
me the packet,” ‘she added. ‘ Nay, you need not doubt 
the: honour of’ a noble like Count Arnheim—more 
especially,” sue observed, with a slight sneer, “in the 
presence of witnesses like ourselves.” 

‘I'he packet was banded to the count with a half- 
taunting formality by the lady, and tien the unfor- 
tunate man was immediately forced to give way be- 
fore the pressure of circumstances and proof. 

There, without. controversy, was that terrible and 
undoubted description, corroborating the account 

iven by the.nurse, and also signed, with the pecu- 
iar, cramped hand that he remembered so. well. 
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No, he dared not doubt, and yet he: could not: re- 

alize so fearful and crushing a blow. 
» “My own.darling, my, Elgiva! oh, forgive, fdér- 
give; my punishment is greater than I can bear,’ he 
Said, with agroan. “But yet thereis qne-thing more 
to. explain,ere all.is, over. Woman, when and how 
was this miserable crime comitted, and how dare 
you betray so. sacred,@ trust? I must knowiall—ail 
+-ere'l will. be. eoutent toigive up the last, grains of 
hope and peace,” 

“Well; L told you before, that, all. cannoti be ex- 
plained yot,” returned Marian, calmly. “‘ There were 
reasons, perhaps, why the young, heir of Chetwode 
was abstracted that are not yet patent to the world, 
or even to.those who are-more nearly associated with 
theicrime, | And all that I,can say now is that the 
consequent exchange of children was a natural result 
of (the opportunity thus given forthe aggrandisement 
ofone ofi the tribe, But more,than that I neither 
may nor will tell; Ipis,enough that the exchange 
Wes easy enough, when. ones a mother’s eyes were 
closed for ever. No one else would so quickly have 
discovered the change—from black eyes to brown— 
when the age and general appearance of an infant were 
thesame. Count of Arnheim, I swear to you by all 
that is most sacred that! what TI have told yon is the 
pure aud simple truth, and I entreat you for your 
own sake as well as others. not.to push matters toan 
extremity. by demanding farther evidence. If you 
would, doubt me here is: my hand in proof of what I 


” 


a 
o 


And she held out her hand to the nobleman, who, 
‘with a strange, seared look, placed Lis: own thin 
fipgersin her palm. 

‘It was a singular proceeding for the high-born and 
proud noble, and a yet more extraordinary . result 
seemed to, follow. the momentary clasp. His face 
faded: toan ashen hus, his eyes were opened to their 
fullest extent with a wild and questioning glance, 
aud his lips literally quivered till his very teeth chat- 
tered: in the effort! to: restrain hig agitation, 

“ Elgiva-—poor, poor ehild,” he faltered, at length, 
* whatican 1 do? What will: become of you? Oh, 
mercy, mercy! If I have sinned, gveatiand heavy is 
my punishinent,” he groaned,.almost inaudibly, 

Toe girl paused for:a:few minutes as if’ to collect 
her energies for endurance, 

“ Father,” she began, “ but, no—no, that I‘ must 
never say more,” She went on with an impatient 
shudder: “I mean, my lord, I need not ask if it is 
true. I see it without such appeal. AndI will not 
give you one’ pang by complaint—but, if I may be 
sheltered till all is over, till the poor lost. one is dis- 
covered or his death proved, f ask no more——” 

“Oh, it will need littleinquiry on your part,” said 
Marian, with perhaps more bitterness than was in her 
heart. “There is no doubt asto his fate, you may be 
assured, aud, what is more, if he were to be discovered 
it could make Tittle difference to the gipsy girl that 
the Barl of Chetwode was once again in his rightful 
place. I presume you do not think he would be 
guilty of such a madness,” she continued, scornfully. 
“No; your placeis henceforth with your;own,peop'e, 
where you will find forgetfulness of one:so far. above 
you in rank and station. Better perhaps as. it is that 
he should have baen spared the humiliating discovery 
that he had nearly wedded a low-born, obscure gipsy 
ginll’ 

“But the gipsy girl will not rest till his: fate is 
known,” said the girl, firmly. ‘ Marian, at least you 
have been merciful in the time you have chosen 
for this revelation. Juan’s death makes all other 
trials as nothing, and al! will be lost in thé joy of his 
safety if he beagaia found: Yes,’ she added, turning 
tolen rival: with a calmness more mortifying than 
reproaches or tears or resistance, “I yield you up 
that which is worthless to me now, unless as a 
means of finding him—my beloved, my betrothed ; 
and if you have one spark of woman's love and nature 
in you itcan never bring you happiness while he 
whom you: once loved so wildly is in mystery and 
danger.” 

** Whom you loved!” exclaimed Lord Easton, who 
had remained in breathless contemplation of the scene. 
“Amice, what meaus this? Surely you—never could 
have——” 

“No=no—no. She raves in her bitterness,” cried 
the girl, impatiently. ‘ Duchess, Marian—will you 
see me thus insulted without one attempt to stop 
her? My lord, you seem very loth to receive me as 
your daughter,” she went. on, turning to the count, 
with the lofty grace she could assume at pleasure. 
“ Am I to find that after theselong years of misery 
and suffering I am to be rewarded by such cold 
scorn from my only parent ?” 

Count Arnheim extended his hand. 

“No, no, not so; but my love is hers,” he said, 
sadly. “She has been my child too long, her every 
look amd word is dear to me, I cannot take a strauger 
to my heart in her place. You will be heiress of 
Arnheim, that must be-enough for your happiness.” 
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“Not quite, I trust,” interposed the marquis 
“Not quite, count, I will soon relieve you from 
the odious charge,” he said, eo perm “of a young 
and lovely daughter, if you will give her to my care 
and love and tenderness. Amice,” he went on, 
taking her hand, “ I loved and chose you 48 & poor 
and nameless girl, you cannot doubt my love if I 
plead for tie hand of the heiress. Will you answer 
me now, in your ungracious father’s presence? Will 
you be mine—my cherished, worshipped bride ?” 

Amice gave a triumphant glance at the white 
and miserable countenance of the count, and Elgiva’s 
sat, shrinking figure, as Marian seized ber reluctant 
hand. 

“Yes,” she said, at length. “ Elgiva will at least 
be thus removed for ever from my path when I am 
under your care, Lord Easton, and my father forced 
to treat me with the honour and consideration that 
he appears to refuse to me for her sake. Lord 
Easton, if it rests with me to give you the answer 
you crave, you need not fear—I am willing to trust 
you with my future life.” 


(To be continued.) 


GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“You went to see Peter Bellamy, didn’t you, 

= about a little gal— little curly-headed 
Vell ?”” 

It was Ragged Dick who asked this question, 
standing in the presence of Stella er kp whither 
he had been admitted after a long delay on the re- 
presentation that he had something of great import- 
ance to tell her. 

“ Who are you, and why do you ask the question ?” 
she replied, eyeing his rag-covered form and ferret- 
like face suspiciously. ‘ Did he send you here ?” 

* Not he, When there’s money to make he wants 
to do it himself. He’ll get a kid like’me to do the 
work, and he'll take the pay. That’s his game, and 
I don’t like it. I’ve got down on him, and I’ll work 
my own hand after this.” 

“Well, what do you come to me for ?” 

“To see what you'll give to know where to put 
hands on little curly-head.” 

“You say no one sent you ?” 

“Nobody. I come ’cause I wanted to.” 

“You know where the little girl is ?”” i 

“In course I do.” 

_ will give you twenty pounds to show her to 


“*T won't do! 
Bulge,” 

The boy started to leave. 

“ Stop,” she said, quickly. “I will give you more 
if I know you are telling me the truth.” 

‘Madam, the Count Volchini wishes to see you 
immediately on a matter of importance, he says.” 

It was a servant entering who thus broke in upon 
the conversation which Dick was holding with 
Stella Hayden. 

* Go in there, quickly, and stay till I call you out 
—quick, so that you'are not seen here.” 

The lady pointed to a chamber joining her room, 
and, almost pushing the boy in, turned the key and 
then put it in her pocket. 

“*T will see him,” said she to the servant, whom 
she knew to be discreetly silent on all occasions 
without he was told to speak. 

The next instant Count Volchini made his appear- 
ance. 

He did not as usual waste time in idle compli- 
ments. He had none to spare, nor had he inclina- 
tion either just then. His mind was too full of his 
anticipated conquest. 

“‘ My dear Madame Stella,” said he, “I want you 
to write a polite note to the lovely Georgine, invit- 
ing her here to dine with you, a private dinner with 
a single friend, this evening. She already knows 
who thatfricnd will be,” cried the count. 

“Your wooing speeds well, then, as I said it 
would.” 

“ Splendidly !” 

_ “ But, my dear count, there is a serious obstacle 
in the way to-night.” 

“* Pray, what is it?’ 

“Thad already arranged for that poor dupe of 
ours, Ned Zane, to be here.” 

“ That need not interfere. He does not know 
Georgine, and we can soon get him so intoxicated 
he will not bein the way.” 

“Very well. I will write the note you desire, 
_ make suitable arrangements for her recep- 

ion. 

She went to a table, opened a writing-desk in- 
laid with pearl and gold, and wrote two notes of 
invitation, one to him, the other to the lady, 

“* And now, count,” she said, “ excuse me. I ex- 
pect a visitor ina very short time whom I must see 
alone, and I know you are in haste to apprize your 
fair conquest of her invitation here.” 











I can make more from Barnaby 





“Very true, fair 8 very true. Accept my 
thanks until I can more adequately reward you. 

The count was gone and the lady hurriedly opened 
her chamber door, for she suddenly remembered a 
case of jewellery which she had left on her toilet table, 
and in it was the diamond set so lately given to her 
by Edward Zane. r 

Springing into the chamber, she looked dng | 
around for an instant and then a faint scream left 
7 fon. The jewel-case was gone. So was 

ic 

An open window by which he could reach the 

den in the rear of the house told the manner of 
is exit. And q gate, yet open, leading to an alley- 
way in the rear told her he was clear of the premises. 

She rang a bell hurriedly, and when the same ser- 
vant who had announced Count Volchini appeared 
she said: 

“ James, go at once to the police headquarters, in- 
quire at the detective department for the gentleman 
whose name is on this card. Tell him I have an im- 
portant piece of work for him. I have been robbed !”’ 

‘Robbed, ma’am? Surely not by the count !’’ 

“* No—no—that regged elf of a boy. I wanted to 
talk with him and sent him in there while the count 
was here, forgetting that my jewel-case was on the 
toilet table !’’ ‘ 

“T’)] hasten, ma’am—and:shall I not at once de- 
scribe the boy to the officer?) I remember his looks 
and dress perfectly.” 

‘ apy moment per pom picendalaee here, James, 
uch a 8 e soon change his appearance, 
and without doubt he has confederates.” 

‘“‘ But should I see. him in the street, ma’am, as I 


ma ” 

Seize him of course and give him in charge. And 
now make haste, James. I shall need you this even- 
ing. I expect company and prefer your attendance 
to that of any other servant!’ 

James hurried away. Well paid and well treated 
he could not see any fault in his mistress. 


OHAPTER XIX. 

FLusHep and excited, just before twilight, Ed- 
ward Zane returned to his home—not so much ex- 
cited with drink as with apparent pleasure, though 
Anna did smell the fumes of wine when she met him 
with a kiss. 

“The yacht is mine. © I tried her to-day, and she 
suits me to perfection!’’ he cried. “I gave the 
builder his own eee thousand pounds }’’ 

“Oh, Edward |” 

“ What harm, my little wife, is there in my pur- 
chasing a yacht? All the first men of position and 
wealth own yachts.” ’ 

* But, Edward, you could do so much good with 
five thousand pounds,’ 

** Bah! I shall spend double that amount on her 
before she is what I want her.to be in splendour. 
What is a thousand pounds to me now ?” 

“Not long since, Edward, it was beyond your 
dreams ; and remember that riches can melt away 
in extravagance and dissipation.” 

** Nonsense! do not begin preaching to me now! 
rl go and hear your friend Talmage on Sunday, if 
you don’t disgust me by sermonizing before.” 

Anna sighed and turned away. Her heart was in- 
deed heavy now. 

“T will order dinner,” she said. ‘I have waited 


for you.’ 

“ Foolish little woman! We had lunch on board, 
and I am to dine out this evening.”’ 

* At that club?” 

“No; not at that club, madam, but I may find my- 
self there before I return. The fact is, little one, 
free from business now, I feel like a colt in a big 
pasture—I want to kick up my heels, run round, 
and enjoy my freedom : and the less you fret about 
it the happier you will be. Now let us make a bar- 

ain. ? 


‘** A bargain between man and wife, Edward!” 

*Yes,a bargain! You may have all the money 
you want, and do just as you please. I will findno 
fault. Either mope at home or go out; just.suit 
yourself, Your own carriage can take you anywhere 
you desire, and——” 

‘* Stop, Edward! Ido not wish to hear you talk 
this way, I begin to believe that your fortune has 
turned your brain—that you are becoming crazy. 
Ido not want money or carriage. I want your love 
—nothing more, nothing less !” 

“Love? That will do for folks who have nothing 
else, What does a millionaire, with all the world’s 
pleasures at his command, want of love? Itis at 
best an uneasy possession. It fills hearts with 
jealousies ; it makes men foolish and women per- 
verse. 

“Oh, Edward! to hear this from you, who were 
once so tender and so——” 

‘* Foolish !” 

The husband thus broke in upon her words, while 
he drew out a new watch, Pree with brilliants, and 
noted the time. 

“T must be off,” he cried, “I have just timé to 
meet my engagement.” 





— 


He did not pause to say good-bye or to utter 4 
single kind word, not even to see the tear-cloud in 
her eyes about to send forth the heart’s wild rain 
of bitterness, but dashed from the room as if life 
was dependent on his keeping that e ment—an 
engagement to dine with a woman was luring 
him down into the depths of ruin. . 

He went, and she, that wronged yet loving wife, 
sank to a seat and wept bitterly. 

She was thus weeping when Mary camein. It 
was new to her to see the kindest mistress she had 
ever known thus affected. 

Until lately so cheery, ever busy at some pleasant 
home. duty, singing from hour to hour, she had 
barr on e as the happiest wife in all the 
world. 

She now stood perplexed. She did not know what 
to do orsay. She wished to comfort one who had 
ever been kind to her, but she did not know how, 
Had it been one of her own class the good-hearted 
creature would have known what to say at once. As 
it was she listened to the sobs which shook that 
little figure and wrung her hands in silence. 

It was a relief to hear the ring of the bell at the 
front door to call her away from a scene so painful, 
so pitiful. For when one another sob, or sees 
another weep, hard indeed is the heart which does 
not swell po pew pra 

When Mary h the ring of the bell she breathed 
a sigh of relief and went to answer it. \ 

The next minute she came rushing back and cried 
out to her mistress: 

‘*Oh, ma’am, rouse np, please, There’s two strange 
men in the house—they rushed right in as soon as 
I opened the door, asking nothing came right 
along—and there they are!” ; 

Hearing yon cry, Mrs. Zane roused herself as 
well as she could, and rose indignantly to confront 
the intruders. 

Mary had already rushed to the grate for her fa- 
vourite weapon, the iron poker, and she now stood 
ready to do battle in defence of her beloved mis- 
tress. pe 

Mrs. Zane saw a red-faced and red-haired man, 
with bushy red whiskers, standing before her. He 
wore a huge watch chain, and, though not fashion- 
ably dressed, had on expensive clothes and jewel- 
lery. He wore a bold, and she thought a very im- 
pudent look, and she turned from it to see if his 
companion looked like him before she said a word. 

That companion looked like a better man. He 
was quite old, with a thick head of very white hair 
and bushy eyebrows. One of his eyes had been 
p or it was weak, for he wore a green shade over 
> : he dress of this man was good, but not fashion- 

e, 

““What do you want here? Why this intru 
sion ?”’ cried the astonished lady. ‘ 

“ Dish man vos say he vos relations mit you,”’ said 
the red-headed man. 

** A relation to a lady like her—the old scarecrow. 
Be off with you before I knock your thick head off,” 
cried Mary, angrily. 

“I don’t know either of you. Go away, at once, 
orI will have the police summoned!” said Mrs 
Zane, now regaining firmness and composure. 

‘So you would turn your poor old father out of 
doors. That is rather cruel, Anna!” said the old, 
white-haired, farmer-looking man, in. his natural 
tone of voice. 

‘Oh, father, dear father, it is indeed you.- But 
why are you disguised and in such company /* 
ba Anna, rushing forward and embracing her 

ather. 

“ For your good, dear child!” said Mr. Evarts. 
* And my company is an excellent man—Mr-. Stokey, 
the detective. I came here, Anna, more to test my 
disguise than for any other purpose, for I knew if 
you did not recognize me your husband surely could 
not. Mr. Stokey and myself are going to do all we 
can to save him from the harpies that are striving 
to rob and ruin him.” 

** Oh, Heaven give you success !” cried the young 
wife. “ His fortune seems to have crazed him. He 
was here for only'a few minutes this evening, and 
said he was going out to dine!” 

“ Did he say he would dine at his:club-room, ma- 
dam ?” the detective asked. 

“No, sir—he said he was engaged to dine witha 
friend, but would visit the club before he got back!” 

“Then we’ll find him, Mr. Evarts. I think I know 
where the friends are with whom he would be most 
likely to dine!” 

“T hope we will, and that, when he and they are 
unmasked, shame will make him reform and return 
to my abused child, while his tempters abandon in 
confusion the work they have begun,” ' 

“There may be hope.for him, but they’re past 
hope,” said Stokey, with an air and tone of confi- 
dence. “But we had better be moving, sir. ‘Lime 
is precious to a man in my line.” 

“T am ready, sir,” said Mr. Evarts, ‘“ Mary, you 
ean lay down your poker now. Iam glad tosee you 
80 ready to defend your mistress. ere is @ sOve 
reign to buy a new with.” 
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“Thank you, sit. You have @ kind heart, sir, 
and I'll not forget it. I am gind I hadn't the 


ker in my hand when you pushed in, or I might |'f: 


ve killed you out and out before I knew who you 
were.” 

“T think my lot would have been a hard one in 
that case,” said Mr. Evarts, smiling. 

“’Twould have been indeed, sir; but,' thank 
you again, sir, and I’m glad I didn’t have the poker 
then.” 

Mr. Evarts and the detective now left the room, 
accompanied as faras the front door by Anna Zane, 

“ Do, dear father, be careful in venturing among 
bad men,” said Anna. ‘ Your disguise would not 
avail you among those whorob and murder.” 

“ He needn’t fear, ma’am—he needn’t fear while 
Old Stokey’s with him. The rascals know, me, 
ma’am, and they fear me too. . Your father is safe 
with me—you may bet your life on that !” 

Anna smiled as she closed the door, while they 
passed on. 
7 - * * of 

When Count Volchini left the mansion of Stella 
Hayden with the note of invitation for Georgine he 
‘bent his course to the shop of a florist with whom 
he was acquainted. 

The count selected a very fine and expensive bou- 
quet, filled with very choice flowers. 

“ Send this to the address on the note immedi- 
ately, if you please.” 

The florist instantly despatched the bouquet by a 
emart lad, and than his customer in language 
which showed that he knew him'as an old patron. 

Volchini sauntered out when he had completed his 
errand to the florist, and took a stroll to show off 
his own elegant person. 

Thg,promenade of Volchini was suddenly short- 
ened at the corner of a street in consequence of his 
meeting Receaie Bludge, 

The latter beckoned to him to leave the throng, 
intimating by a look that he had something impor- 
tant to communicate. 

Voichini at once joined him. 

‘What would you tell me?” he asked, at once. 

“ Zane has purchased the yacht. I have been down 
on a trial trip with him.” 

“Good as far as it goes. Though I do not see as 
it will help us in any of our plans.” 

“Tt can be made to do so.” 

i How Pe” 

“He needs a captain and crew. We must furnish 
them and put men there that we can use,” 

‘‘ The idea is good. But I know no sea-faring men. 
{ never associate with men of that class. They are 
80 vulgar.” 

“ You have seen @ man known as ‘Bouny Doon' 
playing heavily at my tables ?”’ 

* Yes—a very odd individual.” 

.“ Well, he is a sailor. We must manage to get 
him in command of the new yacht, which, by the 
way, is to be known. as the ‘ Stellarita,’ Zane had 
to drag Stella into it some way. He is wildly infa- 
tuated with her! Well, Bonny Doon must be worked 
in as captain of the yacht. Leave the selection of 
@ crew to him, and he will have such men as he and 
We can use,” 

“Can we trust this Bonny Doon?” 

“Yes. I hold his life in my hands. He committed 
& feg®ful murder some years ago, and by. good 

fortune I caught him coming from the house of his 
victim. I took pains then, though he did‘not know 
that I had detected his signs of guilt, to track him 
at once to his hiding-place and then to hedge him 
= that he has never dared to go beyond my 
reach.”’ 

“ Why doesn’t he murder you to destroy your evi- 
dence ?’ 

“ Because I have shown him, to his terrible satis- 
faction, that the day I am missed: descriptions of 
him and his crime will be unsealed in the detective 
offices of every principal city in the world. He dares 
not harm a hair of my head/and trembles ‘lest some 
accident might cut me off and thus endanger him. 
He will do anything and everything I tell him to do. 
He has a band of desperadoes at his service, and of 
these he will select acrew. The only thing for us 
a is to get Zane to employ Bonny Doon as cap- 

in,’? 


“That can be effected I think. I will it this 
Firms for he is to dine with me jat the house of 
blla,”’ 


“Here are certificates and letters of character 
which I have ” 
The gambler handed several papers to Volchini, 

Ah! you gaye a name here beside Bonny 
Doon. These papers recommend Captain Phorres- 
terre, a gentleman of French déscent, of noble ex- 
traction and brilliant education, who has met re- 
Verses—nicknamed ‘Bonny Doon’ in consequence 
of his splendid singing of that ancient melody.” 
., _ e8, I thought it would interest one like Zane 
if we made up a story like this. It is easy to blind 
4 man who can be kept'under the influence of drink 
continually. And Zane has got into dtinking pretty 


* Yes, if we can only keep him so. | Butevery 
influence‘ will be brought to to get him away 
rom our power,” 

“A fig for influence when: he likes liquor as well 
as he seems too Ef we can ‘keep him invhand, and 
Stella holds hini:in thrall, we are good fora fortune.” 

»“ Yes, if we can! But by-by. I must move. on 
or some of our police friends will take note of this 
interview.” 2 

“ Never, they’re too keen tothink we’d do business 
in the street.. They know it isn’t our way. But 
I'll be. off to see Bonny Doon and get him posted, 
and you can play your part of the game.” 

“ There. you are with your vulgarity again. Game 

mts one in mind of horrible, fatiguing base-ball, 
Pilliards, and so on. Say that I will execute my 
portion of the programme.” 

“ Anything to suit your fastidious fancy, count, 
So long ; do your prettiest to-night, and we will have 
the yacht at our command instead of his.” 

(To be continued) 


FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


—»———- 
CHAPTER XLIII. 

Tue Waldemar town house was wrapped in silence. 
The hour was past midnight. 

The lights burned dimly in ball and library, for 
Lord Waldemar had not returned from Westminster, 
and would probably yet be absent for some hours, 
The hall porter had retired from his post for the night. 
Darrel Moer was in his own room, his thoughts busy 
with the past and the future. 

Many grave problems were pressing heavily upon 
his mind, but he was well content with his prospects, 

In Miss Floyd’s chamber the heiress and Mrs. 
Watchley awaited the promised visit of Lord Wal- 
demar’s business manager. 

Miss Floyd's fair face wore a sullen and fretful ex- 
pression, , ! 

She was in a rebellious and angry mood, Mrs, 
Watchley having undertaken to lecture her upon her 
recent conduct toward Lord Waldemar, and her out. 
burst of wrath had effectually quelled her compan. 
ion, who sat weeping, and regarding the girl with 
furtive glauces of apprehension. i 

“ Why should Mr. Grimrod come to my room at 
this hour?” exclaimed Miss Floyd, knitting her brows, 
“I dismissed my maid an hour since, and yet he keeps 
me waiting. _ How dared he speak’to me in that 
manner in the drawing-room to-night? Iam nearly 
determined to refuse to see him if he slould come.” 

** You dare not refuse to see him, Hilda,” said Mrs, 
Watchley, grimly. “He has a gow) reason for all 
he does or says you may be certu.u. You have had 
your own way all your life long, but in Grimrod 
you’ve found your master.” 

The girl’s face reddenedas if she had been struck 
a blow. 

She was about to reply angrily when a low and 
cautious rap was heard, the door opened gently, and 
the manager stole into the room, turning the key in 
the lock behind him, 

He was dressed in his usual close-fitting black 
garb, and now wore list slippers and a snug little 
skull cap. 

His face was as impassive as usual, cool, calm, and 
inscrutable, but there was a red glint in his eyes 
that showed Mrs, Watchley that he was in no plea- 
sant. mood, 

He addressed himself to the elder lady without 
taking any notice of Miss Floyd. 

“Lam surprised, madani,” he said, “ with the re- 
sult of your-training. Is this girl the gentle creature 
you used to write me about, in such strong terms of 
praise? Is this girl the high-bred, refined, and cul- 
tured lady of whom you wrote with such enthusiasm ? 
Whatever she was by nature youhave spoiled her.”’ 
Mrs. Watchley broke out into hysterical sobbing, 
while Hilda looked the astonishment she felt at the 
terms applied to herself by Grimrod. 

“T have petted and humoured her,” said Mrs. 
Watchley, in @ broken, incoherent voice, ‘ but it was 
because she never could bear to be crossed in any- 
thing. She always would have her own way from 
babyhood. She was born wilful and headstrong 
and selfish, and what is bora in one cannot be easily 
eradicated even by assiduous training, And—and I 
have loved her with all her faults.” 

“A pretty oreature you have made of her!” said 
Grimrod, his lipcurling. “ Is it for such a result as 
this that I have toiled and schemed all these long 
years? One might say, Mrs. Watchley, that you 
have done your best to involve all three of us in a 
common ruip, with your doting fondness and your 
absurd submission to this foolish girl’s whims. If 
we are ruined remember to take a fair share of credit 
to yourself.” 

He turned abruptly towards the girl. 

“ Hilda!” he said, in the tone of .a master, the red 








by your insane conduct below this evening? Why 
did you break out. upon Lord Waldemar in that man- 
ner, When you knew that to-morrow would set you 
free from his authority for ever? Idiot! Little, 
miserable idiot! could you not have restrained your 
temper for once?” 

His taunting words, his tone and manner, stirred 
up all the evil in the girl’s nature. 

“ How dare you speak to me in that way?” she 
flashed. “I will summon tle household. I will have 
you ejected from my room, Lord Waldemar shall 
dismiss you from his service,” 

She,bounded towards the bell-pull. 

Grimrod was there before her, and he tossed the 
tasselled cord over an adjacent picture-frame, plac- 
ing it beyond her reach. 

“At least I can scream,” said the girl, literally 
foaming with rage. “I will——” 

Grimrod seized her arm in a rough grip and 
forced her into a chair, standing over her with a face 
that awed her into sudden calmness. 

“ You will make an outery.at your peril,” he ex- 
claimed, “irl! you are in my power. I have come 
to your room to-night to teach you that I am your 
master, and that you are only a puppet in my hands 
to obey my will! Do you understand ?” 

“ You think, perhaps, that the possession of those 
eight letters which I wrote to Antonio Frivoli places 
me in your power,” said Miss Floyd, in a choking 
voice. “ Frivoliis dead, and the letters are not worth 
the paper they are written on, Grandpapa would 
think you a pitiful sneak if you were to bring those 
letters to him. I don’t care if you publish 
them in every paper in England. Grandpapa could 
not be more augry at me than he is now, but as I 
should tell him the whole story he would dismiss 
you on the spot, like an unfaithful servant as you 
are. Bah! I’m not afraid of you;” and her voice 
grew stronger and her eyes began to flash anew. 
“Let go my arm! Take your hand off me!” 

Grimrod obeyed, 

The girl sprang again to her feet. She began to 
think that she had in her turn awed him. 

“ You are right in your remarks about the letters,” 
said the manager, coolly. “I cannot use them with- 
out injuring myself. ord Waldemar would never 
forgive me for publishing them. It is true I can take 
the letters to his lordship and tell him that I bought 
them of a foreign adventurer, but it is not my pur- 
pose to farther incense the baron against you. We 
will say that the letters are useless tome, Yet I 
have still a claim upon you which will bend you to 
my will.” 

“ You refer to that secret which Frivoli declared 
to me—that I ‘am not the real Ililda Floyd?” said 
the girl, unconsciously lowering her voice to a 
whisper, 
The manager assented. 
“T don’t care the snap of my finger for that,” said 
Miss Floyd. “If Iam not the real heiress who is 
ever to know the fact? The real Hilda is dead, or 
80 lost that she will never be found, You will never 
dare to declare the truth. You will never dare to go 
to Lord Waldemar and say: ‘My lord, this young 
lady is not your grand-daughter.’ You have affirmed 
that I am his lordship’s descendant. You told him 
that the proofs of my identity are overwhelming. If 
you were to make such a statement to him he would 
turn upon you and accuse you—not me—of the im- 
position.” 
Grimrod seemed surprised at this display of keen 
reasoning faculties. 
“You are by no means stupid, girl,” he said, not 
ill pleased. 
“T rather think not,” observed Miss Floyd, with 
growing complacency. “But I believe that story of 
rivoli to be false. You think to trade upon it. I 
am not a child in intellect, Mr. Grimrod. 1 have the 
peculiar marks upon me that distinguished the real 
Hilda Floyd. How did I come by the dagger-shaped 
birthmark and the scar on my wrist if they are not 
legitimate? You see that you cannot impose upon 
me, or trade upon my fears, Frivoli frightened me 
that night, and in my haste and excitement I believed 
his words. I have thought them over enough since 
to convince myself that he spoke falsely, thinking to 
intimidate me.” 
“Tt would look so,” said the manager. 
Miss Floyd’s spirits rose at the apparent con- 
cession, and her face resumed its supercilious ex- 
pression. 
“ You came in herecalling yourself my master!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘ You have reckoned without your host, 
Mr. Grimrod. By this time you must have discovered 
that I am your mistress. If you haven’t allow me to 
remind you that I can denounce you any day as the 
murderer of Antonio Frivoli, who died so mysteriously 
at the little inn in Yorkshire. And I am perfectly 
willing to so denounce you, if you presume again. 
I will write to the coroner at Wolverton and cause 








P, you know.” 


spark in his eyes flickering... “‘ Whatdid you mean 





Frivoli’s body to be exhumed and examined by medi- 
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ea) experts, and I myself will testify, if I be driven 
to it, that he left my room ‘to go with you'to your 
house upon that night in ‘which he died, know 
that you poisoned him to death ; I’ know this as ‘if! I 
had seen it, and I amnot afraid'to sé testify.” 

Grimrod’s face became covered with a vivid pallor, 
but the flickering spark’ in his’eyes'-barned now 
steadily and fiercely, and his countenance was as im- 
passive as ever. 

“ Hilda, Hilda!” moaned Mrs, Watchley, “You 
don’t know what you say.” 

“Let her talk, madam,” said the’ manager, with 
his Mephistophelean ‘smile, ‘The’ babble of the 
young is always pleasant 'to me, and even babble like 
this is hardly tiredome. ‘The girl’s spirit is fine ; her 
sense perhaps not so good.” 

Miss Floyd coloured. 

“ My ‘sense’is too keen to permit me to become 
the prey of a schemer like you,” she said, sharply, 
“T have got the upper hand, and F mean to keep it, 
You dare not say anything to Lord Waldemar 
against me, and I dare’dendunce you as Frivoli’s 
murderer! Who is master now? I desire you to 
relieve me of your presénce immediately. “When I 
become Baroness Waldemar T’ll dismiss you—I'll 
have you kicked out like some troublesome dog. Now 

0 » 


She pointed imperiously toward the door, 

“One moment, my dear young lady,” said the 
manages coolly. ‘Before you summon the servants 
to expel me from your room, snd ‘before you decide 
irrevocably upon having me ‘Kicked out like some 
troublesome dog’ when you become Lady Walde- 
mar, I have a few words'to say to you. ‘In the first 
place, when I’ told’ you that there was a flaw in 
your claims upon Lord Waldemar, I told’ you the 
truth. Frivoli was right. You are not the real Hilda 
Floyd.” 

“T don't believe you.” 

“You will before I shall have finished. The'real 
Hilda Floyd, if alive, is living a peasant existence 
somewhere. She may be alrexdy married, she ‘may 
be a domestic servant, a ‘hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water,’ all unconscious of her claims to a 
wealthy and ancient barony. But you are a usurper, 
an impostor, and no Floyd at all.” 

His tones impressed Hilda. 

“Who then am 1?” she asked, involuntarily. 

A strange smile curled the manager’s lips. He 
glowered at her as he said, slowly: 

“Your real name is Hilda Grimrod. You are my 
daughter !” 

The girl uttered a cry of rage and incredulity, 

“It is true,” affirmed the manager, calmly. “ You 
are my daughter, the sole offspring of my marriage 
to a lady who died at your birth.” 

“It is impossible, I won't believe it—I won't.” 

“When my wile died,” continued Grimrod, un- 
heeding her wild exclamation, “I took you to Leeds 
myself, your nurse being ill, and consigned you to the 
care of your aunt, your mothet’s sister, a widow 
lady just then in infirm health.” 

“My—my aunt?” 

“Yes, your aunt, Mrs. Watchley”’ 

The girl seemed paralyzed. 

“Mrs. Watchley had never visited at my house,” 
said Grimrod, “‘owiug to the state of her health, 
which at that time was somewhat precarious, She 
assumed the whole charge of you, however, and I 
returned to the manor. When you were about a year 
old there arrived from Wallace Floyd’s young widow 
a letter addressed to Squire Floyd, stating the fact 
that she had a child with certain marks upon its per- 
eon, and that this child was. girl, and it happened 
by a singular coincidence that this child was nearly 
the same age with my daughter. I copied the letter, 
and hid the original in Squire Floyd’s safe. Six 
months later came the letter announcing Mrs. Floyd's 
death. I hid that letteralso, not destroying it as the 
squire had commanded me to do with all letters com- 
ing from his son or his son’s wife. I. gave these 
letters the appearance of having been unopened. i 
pretended about that time that my child had died. | 
went to Leedg, told Mrs. Watchley of.a plan I had 
conceived, and secured her co-operation. I remem- 
bered the dagger-shaped birthmark on Wallace 

Floyd's arm, having seen it more than once, and [ 
inflicted a wound with a knife upon my child's, arm 
that would be likely to correspond with that birth- 
mark, I also inflicted a wound upon your wrist an- 
swering to the description of the one upon the arm 
of little Hilda Floyd,” 

“It is all true!” groaned Mrs. Watchley, “Every 
word is true !” 

Miss Floyd sat motionless and speechless, merely 
staring from one to the other of her relatives. 

“T sent Mrs. Watchley with my child to Innsbruck,” 
continued the manager, “ with instructions to bring 
you up as a lady, calling you Hilda Floyd, and teach- 
ing you from your earliest childhood that you were 


whose fortune you would some day succeed. J gave 
Mrs. Watebley.a liberal | allowance of ‘money. You 
were provided with the best teachersandgovernesses, 
I never went nea> you;in all those: years, contenting 
myself ‘with your adnt’s-accouht of your progress 
and with theiphotographe of you which she frequently 
sent ‘me. If: the real Hilda Floyd had/been brought 
to Baglend by her nurse'I'should have found means 
to send the woman away without permitting’ ‘ber to 
see the squire, and I would have assumed charge of 
the citild. ‘Bht she never came. She'probabiy died 
at Malta, or on the Mediterranean. hen my Jord 
sent me abroad in search of his grand-daugpter' I 
pretended to make a thorough searcit for her every- 
where. In truth I did search’ for some''trace of the 
real Hilda. Finding none, I went to Iunsbruck, #nd 
bronght you and your aunt home to Bngland, I never 
intended to tell you all this, but you havé-forced 
me to speak, .I have told you the exact truth, and I 
swear to it.” ; 
Hilda could no longer affect & doubt she did not 
feel. She knew that Grimrod had told her the truth 
—that be washer own father,’ ae 

A change as deep as it was sudden manifested it+ 
self in her manners, 

*Do—do you suppose Lord Waldemar suspects 
the imposture ?” she whispered. 

“ Certainly not. How should he? You do not 
look like me. He thinks that you resemble the 
Arlyns—ha, ha! If he did suspect the imposture 
you may be sure that this house would not be big 
enough to hold himia his wrath.” 

‘“* Does Darrel Moer suspect iti?” 

%$ No, indeed. ..No one suspects it but we three, 
The suspicion of :it. was fatal.to Frivoli. Darrel 
Moer would not marry you if he bad the faintest isus- 
picion of the truth. He ia the true.heir. I aim satis- 
tied that the real Hilda isdead, I haveschemed all 
your ‘life to:make you Baroness Waldemar. To make 
your position secure beyond all peradveuture you 
miust marry the heir.» Once Danrel Moer's, wife: you 
will be doubly) the heiress. Now you comprehend 
why | have urged on your marriage ;with him.” 

* Yes, L comprehend.” gd | 

“ Should | the. trae nurse employed by Mrs; Floy 
ever appear she could not :-harm:you if. you were: en; 
trenched as Darrel Moer's wife,” said. the manager, 
“I have. thought of everything. All will. be secare 


father was mauager ‘to the Floyds beforeime. He 
was never tired of rehearsing to me:the glories of the 
family. He taught me that to serve them was next to 
being a Kloyd. When I grew up and took bis place 
at his death, a1’ ‘new the wealth of the family, my 
soul was tilled.»..# bitterness and envy that they 
should have albaud that L should be their servant. 
I would have sold my soul to be owner of \Ployd 
Manor. And when an opportunity ocourred to foist 
a child of mine in the place of the real heiress: I 
was’ ready todo it. ‘You know my success. ‘My 
lord ‘trusts me as his one faithful friend in all the 
world, He could not evem dream: of my treachery to 
him. Nelson Grimrod is to him the incarnation of 
dog-like ‘fidelity.” 

‘The manager’s lip curled! ina sneer ‘as he con- 
cluded, 

“ lean hardly realize all this,” murmured Hilda. 

“No, very likely. Yousee now,’Hilda, that your 
interests and mine are identical. . We can:staud by 
each other. I will befriend you in this marriage, and 
if Lord Waldemar should remain incensed against 
you 1 will support.you and your ‘husband »until you 
come into the barowy, I shall find my happiness in 
your exalted position, Shall we be friends, Hilda?” 

The girl hesitated. \'She felt at thatymoment as if 
she hated Grimrod'with all hersoul. She ‘felt ia- 
clined to defy bim, knowing that although he had 
exalted her to her present’ position he: could: not 
abase her without ruining himeelf. But ‘she knew 
also that she might need ‘his-aid, pecuniary or other- 
wise, and policy ‘and selfishness conquered passion, 
and she said: 

“ Yes, we will’ be friends. ‘Let what I have-said 
be forgotten.” 

She held ‘out her’hand to him. ‘He pressed it: in 


his. 
“You must apologize to-morrow to Lord Walde- 

mar,” he remarked. ‘Make-your pease with him if 

possible. Humble yourself to him, Hilda, and if: 


can force a few tears so much’ the’ better, is 
friendship is greatly to be desired by you; for he may 
live thirty yearsyet.” | 


“Unless he should die: by “visitation ’ of Provi- 
dence,’ as Frivoli’ did,” ‘said the girl) with a furtive 
glance up into his face, “But of course’ that could 
not be ‘possible, Lord Weldemer’is'« more con- 
spicnous age than was the unknown foreign 
adventurer. 
to-morrow. Having caught/a glimpseof the stake, 
Vil play every winning card J own, ‘You can trust 





the grand-daughter of a rich Yorkslire squire, to 


me to restore myself to bis lordship’s favour,” 


when you are once safely married, to Moer. ‘My |- 


' (CHAPTER XLIV.. 5...) 
Ir wos two d’clock in the morning; whee Grim) 
tole back to ‘his own room as,pilantly a8,;he had stoley 
from it two hours earlier, joy iso go, fo 
The lights still burned dimly in the lowét.reoms, 


hLord ‘Waddemar‘had,ndt yyet cdmechome.! |Darrél 


Moer was asleep!inuhis room, aid !the toanager be- 
lieved thdt his: midnight ‘visit ‘to:the!rooms ‘of the 
heiress | waa ‘secret fuom ail save Hilda aad Mrs, 
Watchley. rs 

At the usual hour the next‘moriing Darrel “Moer 
‘and Gtinirod joined 6rd’ ladlop it? te breakfast-room, 
Lord Waldemar woul not ris dutiidon, and Hilda 
was therefdre dbligéd to defér her Apologies to his 
lordship until after ber martiage.” ; 

At nive o'clock Grimréd left 'the house to visit the 
solicitor who xtténded to ‘certaiy iivestmertts of ‘his 
funds, but ‘proittised Moor to bé préséut atthe Church 
to giveaway tlie bride. | i ' ; 

At ten o'clock Darrél Moot, taiitless!¥ attired, also 
went out, after,eujoining Hildayto meet ‘him at St. 
Jude's punctually atreleven, .;...,; ssl V 

Almost immediately. after, his: departure. Mrs, 
Watchley annouuced to the housekeeper,in a casual 
way that she should not be in at) luncheon—the .day 
being so fine she. had decided,4.take,ler. charge to 
Sydenham upon. little exoursion, 

“Mise Floyd haa, net yet,seen the Crzstal Palace, 
Mrs. Poss,” she condescended ‘to explain, and! there 
is « ‘fine flowershow there!to-day L see vy the tnorn- 
ing papers, -We shall: be bome)to idinubr, be good 
envagt om lord *Waldeimr.: And now order 
‘the iage Miss°Pioyd, please; to convey) ta to 
Victoria station.” . deiot of otf 

Mrs. Poss hastened to comply, ° 

‘At half~past ten'the carifaze was‘at the'door, and 
Miss Floyd and ‘Mrs. “‘Watéhley swept down the 
grand staircase and made’ théir way to'the vehicle. 

The ‘April’ day was ‘unusually “fine, there being a 
bright “eutishine atid: an ‘dtmogphere unusually’ mild 
aud clear for London, : wo 

Miss Floyd was attired in an ‘élogant catriage drese 
of heavy pale blug silk, made witl a train, add richly 
‘Ornathented With White dog, 

She wore jacket of pale blue yelvet, also trimmed 
with white lace, and a coquéttish little white lace 
hat, enwreathed with’ blue forget-me-nots, crowned 
the wonderful structure of her fair hair. 

Boots and gloves alike of pale blue kid, with white 
buttons, completed.her toilet, 

“ She do look Jike.a'bride;” murmured Mrs, Poss, 
peeping out at, her basement, window ina glow 
of admiration, “though of course a bridedo wear 
white. I should think she would, spoil all her nice 
clothes in the railway, though, to be surepwhat is ex- 
pense to the quality’?” 

Mrs. Watehley was dressed ‘in-an exquisite mbiré, 
and worean Indian shawl. 

‘She-followed' Miss Floyd intothe varriagie, settling 
-her voluntinous draperies to her ‘satisfaction, the foot- 
man ‘put up the steps and-nionnted ‘to ‘his place, and 
the coachman drove'to the Victoria station. 

Here the ladies ali 

The footman piloted the ladies into the’ waiting- 
room, procured their tidkets, and condactéed them to 
a first-class carriage. elf 

“Train'starts ia seven minutes, Miss Floyd,” he 
observed as he closed the carriage door. | * You will 
have this compartment to yourselves. At what hour 

will you have the earriage come for you this evening?” 

“At six, James. You need not waitnow, The 
horses are restive,” said Hilda, 

‘The footman bowed,and.retreated,.. 

He had scarcely disappeared when Mra. Watobley 
summoned.a guard to open. the door. | 

‘s 1: do.believe L have forgotten my pocket-book,” 
she exclaimed. “How provoking! . We shall have 
to:takeia latertrain. Mome,.Hilia,”’ 

‘The two ladies alighted and walkedalong the plat- 
form, holding up tlieir:trains. ~ 

“hat wasicleverly managed,” said Mrs. Wateh- 
‘Jeya8 they: passed’ the waitigg-toomiand gained the 
petredt. ‘The carriage is gone. »No*onecan inform 
Lord "Waldemar ‘of: our movements, Hilda, and con- 
sequently he can’t appear at the church to stop ‘the 
wedding.” . ‘ 


ng. 

Bhe -signalled ‘apassing ‘cab and gave the order, 
“To St. Jnde's,” and assisted Hilda into the vehicle, 
‘herself following. 

They. arrived at the church fa goo'd'time, orderéd 
the cabmat to wait, and passed in heneath the stons 
archway, through the vestibtile into the great, dim 
church, with its memorial windows, its quaint, 
carved pulpit and reading-desk, ite ornamented chan- 
cél rail, and its tender ‘flood of rosy lights contrasting 
with Kanes shadows. ‘+s 
Grimrod and Darrel Moer were in waiting near the 


I’. make my peace with his lordship |: door 


"Dhe former offered his.arm to Hilda, who walked 





beside him up;the. her long train sweeping the 
carpet with silken rustle. woud 1 
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Moer gave bis support to Mrs. Watobley, and they 
also marched up toward the cliancel. , 

The rector and curate were in waiting. 

The former, in the robes of his office, was reading 
the marriage licence, which Moer had just placed in 
his hands. g 

He looked up in some apparent surprise at the 
smallness ofthe bridal party,, but resumed his read- 
ing, perusing the document to its close, 

Moer was secretly anxious and uneasy. He feared 
at this last moment that the beantifal Hungarian 
countess might appear to stop his marriage, albeit 
she could know nothing of his present purpose. 

He feared that Sir Hugh Tregaron might burst in 
apon him and forbid the marriage and.avow his— 
Moer’s—real character to Miss Floyd and Grimrod, 

“ Once let either Hilda or the mauager, suspect the 
Glint marriage, or the fact that Carmine Roff is,my 
lawful and living wife, and my game ls up,” he said 
to himself, desperately. ‘I wish the words were 
said that bind Hilda Pioya to me. I am impatient 
to secure my heiress,” 

The curate motioned to the two principal actors to 
take their proper places. The. impressive marriage 
ceremony was commenced. 

Grimrod, when, called upon, gave amet the bride. 
Moer produced the wedding-ring. . Watchley 
cried softly behind her lace handkerchief, as was pro- 
per end fashionable. 

The contracting pair knelt.at the right moment, 
made the responses, aud arose after the clergyman’s 
prayer—man and wife! 

As the benediction of the clergyman, fell upon the 
wedded pair Darrel Moer's ‘heart gave @ great leap 
of exultation. 

He had ‘had grand dreams all his life of wedding 
some titled and wealthy lady, and. he believed that 
he had now reached ‘their fulfilment. 

“Tam secure,” he thought as he arose to, his feet, 
—" perfectly secure. _I can manage Honor, in one 
way or another. As, tothe countess, she may not 
dare to expose me. ‘I am-sure ‘now to succeed to the 
barony of Waldemar, in rightof my wile, if not in 
my own fight, and I’m sure of wealth unlimited, 
After all I've done,well.” ’ 

The thoughts of his bride, as she shook out the 
folds of her dregs, were not less pleasing. 

“T am secure,” she said in her own heart, delight- 
edly. “If Ido not succeed to the barony of Walde- 
mar in my, own right I, shall do so in right of my 
paves Tg Let what will happen, my fortune is. as- 
sured !” 

The bridal party. adjourned to the vestry, and 
appended their names to the official entry of the mar- 
riage in the church register. , 

Then Grimrod, and Mas, Watchley congratulated 
the bridegroom, and wished ,all happiness to the 
bride. Moer, having paid a handsome tribute to the 
officiating clergyman, there was nothing to . cause 
them to linger, and Grimrod conducted his party 
into the outer church, 

As the manager glanced back, and @ flood of 
ruddy light fell full upon his ‘face, Hilda noticed 
that he looked ill, His, face. was actually gard, 
even while, with ‘the force of his powerful will, he 
showed « smile upon ,his lips. He looked indeed 
as if some great trouble had suddenly come upon 
him, and Hilda’s thoughts flew to her, great secret, 
Was exposure of her false position threatened ?” 

_ “Where are we to go now?” asked Grimrod, halt- 
ing at the church door. 

“To Victoria station,”, said “Mrs. Watchley, 
promptly, not having observed the change in Grim- 
rod. “* We must go to the Crystal Palace.and have 
a whole day to ourselves. I liave telegraphed to 
have an elegant dinner in a private room. 

“I wish we had chosen some more retiréd place in 

which to spend the day,” sald the manager. “So 
many bridal parties go to Sydenham that I fear we 
shall be mistaken for one. To-day there is a flower- 
show, and all’ West End ‘will be thate. Still, if we 
have a private room,.and keep to. ourselves, there 
may be no done,” 
_ “There are to be « concert and fireworks this even- 
ing,” said Mrs." Watchley, “ but we ‘cannot stay for 
them. We-shall get away ‘from the Palace before 
the crowd arrives,” 

‘ They entered the cab and drove ‘to Victoris ‘sta- 
on, 
A train was on the, poiat of departure, ‘The 
secured a compartment of a first-class carriage an 
Steamed swiftly down to Sydenham, alightiug in the 

Palace grounds, . 

They did not. immediately go into, the Palace’ bat 
wandered about the lawns and gardens, surveying 
the ponds and the stone fac-dimiles of antedilnvian 
monsters, and finally made their way up the long 
*venue and iuto the cool ‘building. ni 
aorimred had been very silent ‘since leaving“Lon- 


‘a. 
Even Mes saw that there was something amiss 


' Be tome still Miss’ Floyd an 





with him,and his guilty soul. gave a great throb of 
apprehension. 

“Suppose we go to our private room,” he said. 
“ We are all tired, and the exhibition rooms are 
crowded already.” 

Thé others agreed, and the party proseeded to the 
dining-room, gave their names, and were ushered 
into a cozy little parlour which had been especially 
prepared for their reception. 

“We will retain the room until six o’slock,” said 
Moer, giving the waiter a handsome grataity. “ Let 
dinner be served at three.” 
is The waiter withdrew. Moer locked the doorafter 

im. 

Mrs, Watchley and Hilda removed their bonnets 
ard wrappings. Grimrod walked to the window. 

Moer followed him. 

“ What’s the matter, Grimrod ?” he asked, clap- 
ping the manager onthe shoulder, “ Youactasif you 
were in serious trowble,” 

Hilda.and Mrs, Watchley, each in secret pertarba- 
tion,;and.each wearing false smiles, drew near. 

“ | anvin trouble,” said Grimrod, “and 1 aswell 
own theifactitoyou, particularly as my ‘ @ .con- 
cerns you bathveq ually with myself.” 

Moer -end@'Hilda alike started, Hach *thought-of 
his and her terrible secret, 

“I havemesded all my.strength of will to heepmy 
distresstommyself wutil thismoment,” continued the 
manager, Dikept it from you at church because:you 
were orbedin each other you had no glences 
for mesBut-you must know the truth now. I have 
employed a solicitor, doing business near to. Temple 
Gardens,‘to investmy money for me—the savings of 
many<yearsas Squire Floyd's and Lord Waldemar’s 
busiuessegentyand ‘the resalt of-successfnl specu- 
lations aponmy.own part, He embarked my money 


in twovemberprizes,one in India, one in Australia, gua- 
ranteeiag: tim, deg cert.\profit. Yesterday 
came him both: quarters. “Dhe»ewo 
bub “The diamond mine in India 


tainsne diamtoniis, the railway company in Australia) 

in whieh «my « ‘was invested after (paying 

han jepeneidivldonds year ae just failed, pay- 
na, 


ing motoney ‘in 
ej cma sorpieed hie Moer. *“I don't#eo 
v a BO. ‘ 






how you in, Grimrod.” 
“5 too gr ‘my fortune, 
and 60 lostiall,”’ said’ “Tam not the 


manager. 
first) ome :taker in. ‘The seemed genuine 
and conducted by ~via men, I haye 
now pa salary as Lord”’Waldemar’s business 
manag . ; 

‘There was & gtave'silence, finally broken by Moer. 

“ Phen'you cat’t*keep us in luxury/es you pro- 
mised ?” he inquired, 

“No; my money is am 

“ What then are we to do?” 

“You must make friends with your uucle. All 
depends upon Lord Waldemar, “If he should cast 
you off you must share the fute of Wallace Floyd, or 
live from hand to mouth until his lordship dies,” said 
the manager, gloomily. : 

The others looked appalled at this prospect. 

“My uncle will fly mto a rage when he learns 
that-weare married,” said'Moer. ‘“ He will declare 
that we have cheated and mocked him. I own, Grim- 
rod, my chief dependenee has been upon you and 

our money. I'shall not dare goto my uucle this even- 
lie ‘and tell hint that Hilda and I have been to church 
together after his absolute refusal to allow us to 
marry under three years.” 

“What are we to do then?” said “Hilda, repeating 
Moér’s question ‘of the previous moment. 

“You must apologize to your grandfather to-day, 
Hilda;” said ‘the maneger, with decision.. ©‘ We are 
in no condition now to ‘dictate terms. “You must 
humble yourself to him and try to win his affection. 
That is the first step. The announcement of your 
marriage to’ Darrée] Moer must not be made until you 
shall have ‘ingratiated yourself with Lord Waldemar, 


even. if you are obliged'to keep the secret a mouth of |, 
” ‘ 


more. . 
* That looks reasonable,” said Moer. “I am-will- 
iug’to wait a mopth for my bride if the delay is ne- 
cessary.  Until’we can win ‘his lordsbip to some ex- 
pression of ‘kindly feeling for-you, Hilda, you ‘shall 
nothing more. ‘he 
consciousness that you are really my wife is an inex- 
pressible comfort’ to-me. ‘Knowing that you \are 
bound to me by ties that Lord Waldemar cannot 
break, Iam willing to allow you the latgest liberty.” 

“Everything now depends upon Hilda,” said Grim- 
rod.’ “She must win Lord Waldemar’s'affection. It 
cannot be.too late, ‘The feat cannot be impossible. 
Be careful not to betray’ your secret until the proper 
moment. This veryevening Hifda must practise her 
arts of fascination upon her grandfather.” 

They ate their dinuer at ‘the appointed hour, ‘and 
at half-past five or a little later touk the train back 


to’town. 





They-all returned to the house in Park Lane in the 
Waldemar carriage, which was in waiting. 
¢* You must make your appeal to his lordship this 
very evening,” said Moer, assisting Hilda from the 
carriage. “Remember, as Grimrod says, our for- 
tunes now hang upon you,” 


(To be continued.) 





PAULINE’S LOVERS. 





PAvtine had her troubles. 

“Pauline,” Eugene said, gently, “ you wore riding 
with Mr. Eastman yesterday.” 

“ You are oe right,” she replied, defiantly. 

“Darling, Lask you not to goiabout with him.” 

“Am I not to go out with any one but those to 
whom you extend your/‘royal favour? (You have 
begun dictating a little too early, sir.” 

“Oh, Pauline! you know Imever intended to dic- 
‘tate. But Mr. Eastman ish’t a man with whom any 
woman ought to be on friendly terms.” 

** Don’t insinuate. Say you aréjealous at once.” 

“Jedlous of him! IT wouldu’yinsult;you so. But 
he isn’t@ fit associate, Ask Lueia.” 

“Lucia;indesd! [don’t choose togo to any man’s 
sistet for iustructions.” , 

“ But, dear, listen fo*me.” You can’t/know East- 
man as i.do—as we all do. .Tt.isn’t for myself that 
l.am speaking. I wish you would trust me this once. 
Promise ms.” 


“Tnadeed I shall do no such thing. I shall ride 
/Eastman-when I please. He isn’t ‘ too busy’ 
to sometimes give. mea breath of fresh air.” 

“Then I must. insist/".be continugd, gravely. 

“Then Isghall demyjyour right. I svill not be 
treated Nike we child. “fitiias come tovthat we had 
better separate.” =~ 

* Paalineymy datling, think of what you are saying. 
I’m sure [<@idn’t mean to hurt your feelings, If 
you were my sister: Lghouldfeelthat I must say this.” 

“Pm not your sister;fortumately:| I-shall never 
be anythiug ‘tlse:to-you\than bam now. There is 
your ring,” sheadded, wrenching it off her hand. “I 
will not wear it any a 

* Dovyou meantthix, ine? ‘Reflect upon whas 
you areeaying,” he nppealed, Serrowfally. 

“ Will you: go ?” she cried, stemping her foot. 

* Yes,” he said, quietly. 

She stood’ quite ‘still where he “deft her till she 
heard thethall door shut behind him. “Then the evil 
spirit departed from \her. “With a cry she ran out 
to thesteps.. “He bad turnedthe coruer of the street, 
and was out-of eight. 

“ He will:come again, and then—he shall know that 
iam sorry.” 

The-ring lay where:she had dropped it. She pus 
“it on, and then went-and tried to busy herself about 
her work. 

Yow will think her very bad tempered and silly, 
this pretty Pauline Elmore. But she was not. She 
was engaged to Eugene Stoddard, and had looked ior 
him in ‘vain all day yesterday. 

To-day when he had come she had wanted to 
drive, and, he had told her that he was too busy to 
spare ‘the time; At. which she had been irritated 
aud annoyed, and ‘the scene just described had fol- 
lowed, 

She redlly medded ‘her drive. She was fatigned 
with her work, and had been fancying what refresh- 
ment there would be in an hour or two out of sight 
of it. 

Eastman bad gone out to display iis fast horse and 
the pretty face besidehim. She was half frightened 
all the while they were out, being ‘timid about the 
speed at which she was being driven. She did not 
like the man, though she knew nothing about him. 

Miss Elmore had a gift in the use of the brush, and 
she was studying to make the most of it. She might 
séme day have'to depend on her art for bread and 
butter. 

She was staying with 4 friend, and under her es- 
cort-was seeing more of tlie world thau ever before 
inher life. And she had met Eugene Stoddard; and 
they had fallen in love with each other, and were 
going to be married when he should be firmly settled 
in business. 

But he did not come the next day, nor for many 
\days after that. He went out of the house with only 
‘shock of pain in bis great, tender, ‘loving heart. 

But after a whilehe began to get angry thinking 
of the words she had spoken. 

For three days pride kept him away. 
citcumstauces took the case iu hand. 

For two days Miss Elmore kept the house persis- 
\tently, lest he might come and she should miss him. 
At'the night of the second day she lost her temper 
again, locked up his rivg; and declared'that she did 
uot care if he never came. 

Then the next day, the very day'that Eugene Stod- 


After that 





dard had almost made up his mind to bury his anger 
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end hurt pride, she went out again to drive with 
George Eastman. 

It was worse than before. 

‘The man was gentlemanly enough, but. before she 
reached home she had made up her mind to drop 
George Eastman as soon as she decently could. 

And just as that conclusion was arrived at she saw 
Stoddard coming down the street with Kate Birch. 
His eyes were fixed on her face, It was a very pretty 
face, prettier than Pauline’s own even, and she was 
smiling back at him in anything but an indifferent 
Way. 

Miss Elmore turned to her companion, and as they 
passed Stoddard Miss Birch was listening to him wit 
@ flush and sparkle of most intent interest. 

Stoddard raised his hat gravely, and Pauline ac- 
knowledged his greeting with acold little bow. 

Eastman, of course, comprehended the case. It 
was quite in his line of business, 

And when they met again that evening at a soci- 
able, which they all attended, he was doubly atten- 
tive. 

Poor Pauline! Sho danced with him set after 
set ; she promenaded with him. She called out a 
gay good-night to him after she and Mrs, Howard 
were in the carriage, because Stoddard stood on the 
steps glowering, 

He had not spoken to Miss Elmore all the evening 
long. Sle had given him no opportunity at first, 
and afterward be did not seek one. 

Kate Birch was there, sweeter than ever, and 
somehow Stoddard found himself beside her most of 
the eveniug. 

That was Pauline’sgriovance. Kate was shallow, 
heartless, and selfish; she would have gone some 
lengths to spite Miss Elmore, and never a woman had 
@ better chance offered her. She made the most of it, 

Two days afterward Mrs, Howard came into 
Pauline’s room as that young person was dressing. 
“ Polly "—all her friends called her Polly—“ I have 





a horrid thing to tell you. I wish I could spare you, 
but you must know.” 

“Tf you wouldn’t inflict a preface,” Miss Elmore 
said, with her heart in her throat, “ I can beara 
blow, but not the preparation for it.” 

“ Mr, Eastman has been saying unpardonable things 
about you. He has been repeating a conversation 
which he says he had with you, and for which he 
ought to be horsewhipped.” 

“Mr. Stoddard is your authority, I suppose,” she 
said, her face flushing scarlet. ‘I don’t believe it.” 

“You must believe it. Frank Grace came and told 
me just now. He heard him at his club last night. 
He thought you ought to know, and didn’t dare tell 
you—not knowing you very well.” 

Miss Elmore sat silent while her friend entered 
upon details. 7 

“T did not mean to tell you this, but you would not 
be convinced, Is that the reason you have broken 
with Mr. Stoddard ?_ Oh, Polly, Polly!” 

“Just you go off, Nelly, and let me get over this by 
myself.” 

She was wilful and pettish and high tempered, but 
she had a good, true heart and steady brain withal, 
She would send for him and tell. him. At least she 
would not let Kate Birch make her conquest without 
a struggle. 

The men thought Kate an angel of light, women 
knew her better. 

When Eastman drove up to Mrs, Howard’s door 
that afternoon with his dashing white thoroughbred 
oe servant had evidently received previous instruc- 

ons, 

Miss Elmore did not wish to see him, and the door 
was closed while he stood on the step. 

And that was the end of George Eastman’s part 
and lot in Miss Elmore’s history. 

She waited twenty-four hours before she could get 
over her shame an mortification enough to write her 
letter to Stoddard, 














— she waited with nervous impatience for hig 
reply. 

The messenger came back very soon, The gentle. 
man had gone to London to remain there. His new 
address was written on the envelope. 

She was not a girl of half-measures. Sle sat down 
and wrote another epistle, longer, more explicit. She 
acknowledged herself in the wrong and thanked him 
for his warning. 

There was not a sentence in it which cotild be 
construed into a recall, but if he cared for her he 
would come. 

From day to day she waited an answer which never 
came. - 

That waiting was the only thing which prothélged 
her stay with her friend for the next fortuight. Then, 
her lessons being over, she went back to her home 
with a feeling that she had finished life at twenty. 

But she was not a sentimental damsel. She had 
her art, and devoted herself to it with tremendous 
energy. And, like any other wrought-out purpose, 
it was a comfort and a solace. 

People praised her, which is much better than 
fault-finding or indifference. 

She did not pine or mope, and never once fell back 
ou a broker heart as @ reason why she should not 
do all her best. 

In this interval the relative with whom she had 
lived died suddenly. 

It left her homeless, to all intents and purposes, 
and witha very tiny fortune, by no means enough to 
keep her without work, 

She went to London, accepted the shelter of a 
friend’s roof and a seat at her table, and opened a 
studio—only she did not call it by that pretentious 
name. 

She did beautiful things, and people began talking 
about them, and then bought them—which was 
better. There seemed no reason why she should not 
go on to success, But there was that cold little 
aching spot in her heart under it all. 

She never saw Eugene Stoddard, or heard of him, 
more than if he had been on the other side of the 
world. 

It was just at that time that Horace Dare came 
into her story. 

One night Miss Elmore came home through the 
dusk with a dismal feeling. The late spring had re- 
solved itself into mist and wind and rain. Sunshine 
lay the other side of it, doubtless, but Pauline felt 
that she should never again know anything but rainy 
days. 

Her friend Mrs. Marsh came up to her room. 

“ Are you here, Pauline? Mr. Horace Dare is down- 
stairs,’’ 

“Yes, I’m here; if Mr. Horace Dare, or anybody 


_ @lse, is downstairs, I shall stay here.” 


“No; you will get dressed and come down to 


dinner.” 


“ Laura, I can’t.” 

“Pauline, you must, He knows yon are stopping 
here, and he heard you come in.” 

So Miss Elmore dressed,.and went down to meet 
this hero. of her friend’s, who had just come from 
over seas, 

Horace Dare had heard Miss Elmore’s name so 
many times that afternoon that he had made up his 
mind to dislike her. She had a “ career,” and women 
with careers were horrors, She was an artist—Mrs. 
Marsh did not particularize farther. That made it 
certain that he would be expected to be wsthetic, and 
he set his face against it in advance, 

So he waited the ordeal of dinner. 

The ladies came down. He bowed before a slender 
little figure draped all in black from head to foot, 
with just a redeeming glimpse of white at her throat 
and wrists, and a handful of purple pansies on her 
breast, 

To-night she wore her crisp, bright hair, that was 
never in place, dressed high in the old Pompadour 


style, 

The stately fashion, the slight figure, the sombre 
grace of her unadorned dress, made him feel us if 
some shadow had taken form and name, 

She had changed much since the day on which 
she broke with Eugene Stoddard. .“That was her last 
storm. There had been one steady weight on her 
heart since then. 

She had never been quite herself since she had 
worn these black clothes. ‘They seemed to shut her 
out from the warmth and light of the sungbine, which 
she loved as well as any out-of-door creature that ever 
lived, 

So to-night, the little temporary depression occa- 
sioned by the weather being added, she was quiet. 
Horace Dare found himself, before the meal was over, 
for once trying his best in order to lift the white lids 
that kept themselves so persistently lowered, 

He talked his amg tried every topic and every 
vein, and apparently to no purpose, «} 

They were in the drawing-room, and Miss Elmore 
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sat almost lost ins great arm-chair, opening her lips 
when she was forced to, and looking very listless 
and fatigued between her sentences. 

Mrs. Marsh could have shaken her. She arranged 
s lecture to be delivered when the occasion was over. 
Then she invented an errand to take herself out of 
the room. 

“She can’t sit there dumb while I am gone,” she 
reflected. 

But it was no better, 

Dare tried to talk, and found it discouraging. He 
lost his temper slightly. 

“Miss Elmore,” he said, “I am exceedingly 
that you have been forced into such a disagreeable 
position. Iwill absolve you from the necessity of 
saying & single word. Mrs, Marsh will return soon, 
I suppose, and then I will relieve you of a tiresome 
visitor. 

It was dreadfully rude, but then he thought she 
had been rude to him in a most unprovoked fashion. 
He sat down to the piano and played savagely. 

“Mr. Dare!” There was a light touch on his arm. 
Miss Elmore was standing beside him, her face not 
colourless any longer—the clear, dark eyes very bright. 
“Tam sorry I was uncivil. But it is the weather, 
you see. ill you condone the offence?” she said, 
putting out a slender hand. 

It grieves mé to say that Pauline Elmore had in 
her the making of a flirt, only she never persisted 
in any attempt on a man’s peace of mind longer than 
the one occasion that excited her predatory bent. 

So that it happened often enough that a man who 
went out of her presence hardly knowing whether 
he stood on his head or his feet found himself at the 
next interview in the most commonplace position. 

Dare looked up in undisguised surprise. 

Then he took the offered hand. 

“i'm very glad your reticence has left you. I 
rather dreaded Mrs, Marsh’s wrath, truth to tell, be- 
cause she expected me to be entertaining, and I had 
failed so signally.” 

Mrs. Marsh, coming back, found the two on such 
ground as her wildest fancy had not pictured for them. 

He stayed till midnight. ‘The clocks struck twelve 
as he closed the door. ‘ 

Reaction had set in in the girl’s heart. As long 
as there was anything to struggle agaiust she kept 
ap splendidly. 

Now that moderate success at least was assured to 
her, and there were only quiet days’ work before 
her, public appreciation and liberal pay, she began 
to fret a little. ‘ 

Of Eugene Stoddard she had‘heard nothing. . The’ 
great city had swallowed him. To be sure she had 
his address, but that availed nothing. She would 
not have approached him without a first word from 
him if her life had depended upon it, 

One day she was startled by the appearance of 
Horace Dare at her rooms. He held up a great offi- 
cial envelope as reason for his coming. 

“Mrs, Marsh sent me with this. I think she fancied 
that the department had immediate business with you.” 

“ Only a returned letter,” she said. 

Miss Elmore tore open the wrapper carelessly. 

There lay her epistle to Eugene Stoddard, misdi- 
rected after all, . , 

A little flash of warmth ran through her heart. 

Perhaps now the chapter of blunders was at an end. 
Holding the letter still between her fingers, Dare’s 
next words struck her like a blow. 

“Do Ilook like a wedding guest? Because I’ve 
just come from a m e.” 

Of course she asked who were the principals. 

“Eugene Stoddard and Kate Birch. But1 can’t 
ru what the bride wore——-Miss Elmore, are you 

“Yes,” she said, with unsteady lips. “ That is, 
I'm faint a little. Open the windows, please.” 

He stood by her, fanning her silently till the colour 
came back in her face. Then he left and’in ten 
minutes was back again. 

“T have a carriage at the door, You must go 
home now,” he said, and she did not oppose him. 

Nothing mattered very much, only to get out of 
the light and be afone. 

Mrs. Marsh came upstairs afterher. She waslying 
on her bed with her facé upon the pillows. When 
her friend came in she sat up with tossed hair and 
ghastly face. 

“It is nothing, Laura, nothing that you can help. 
Tblundered, and now I’m paying forit. 1 suppose it 
comes into every one’s lifesomewhere. If you'll just 
let me have out my lamentations in peace and quiet 
I he come down to breakfast to-morrow in my right 
taiad.” 

Mrs. Marsh went away and left her. But she 
took counsel with herself. And the end of it was 
that just ten days afterwards Miss Elmore was estab- 
lished at @ seaside resort where there was plenty of 
sand and sky and water, and not too much of the 
human element. 








She was not at all surprised three days after to 
meet Horace Dare when she came down to break- 
fast. Hewas pacing the hall, looking as if he was 
not quite certain of his reception, 

The girl had her full share of woman’s wit and 
woman's recklessness: She liked Dare better than 
most men, There was every worldly thing to be 
— by taking him as alover,and nothing to be 

sked. 

There was a degree of unconscious desperation in 
her heart. Why should she choose a lonely, care- 
filled future when the sunny side of life might be had 
for the taking ? 

Horace Dare was a prize for which several young 
women were willing to smile their sweetest. 

Miss Elmore had not made many acquaintances. 
She was too quiet, too self-contained. , She did not 
dance; she had not flirted. She was dressed, in 
mourning, which did not admit of toilets, and she 
was utterly careless about her complexion. _ So she 
was passed over. 

But, now that Horace Dare had come, all that was 
changed. 

Miss Elmore rather wondered in her own mind that 
she had:dared treat with such want of deference a 
man to whom all other women paid such tribute of 
smiles and flattering attention. She had never 
guessed in her quiet life that he was so much the 
centre of the circles in which be moved, And to find 
all this laid at her feet was, tosay the least, gratifying. 

Pauline was a very sweet girl — fond of dress and 
attention, of course, but with @ soul that had room 
in it for more. She had had some sharp lessons in 
her life, and was steadied by them unconsciously. 
Perhaps that very self-poise gave her the charm that 
kept Dare at her side in spite of -her careless blind- 
ness to his'claims on admiration. 

This particular bit of beach was more fashionable 
and more thronged than ever before. 

Mrs. Marsh, having brought. her charge here for 
rest and quiet, rather doubted if she should attain her 
purpose. 

But into Pauline’s face came something of the old 
light and life that had bloomed there when she first 
met Eugene Stoddard. 

One night, when the violins were thrilling in the 
hotel ball-room and the monotone of the sea murmur- 
ing without, Miss Elmore made her first appearance 
among the dancers. Not many noticed her coming. 
She was with Mrs. Marsh, dressed only in white, 
her half-mourning permitting nothing else, and was 
simply pretty. 

But Dare saw her, escaped from the dowager who 
held him, and in half an hour it was settled that 
Miss Elmore was not to lack for attention any more 
while she stayed in the house. 

That, however, was not all Dare’s doing. Gerald 
Roberts had been making a bet with various other 
men. 

None of them had a particularly high opinion of 
feminine truthfulness or independence of character. 

“Here’s Roberts. He knows from his own ex- 
perience that one never meets in these places a 
woman who would not sell herself for an establish~ 
ment.” 

Roberts did not speak, 

In his heart he:half believed what had been said. 
If he was not thoroughly a puppy it was not because 
any pains had been spared on his education in that 
direction. 

They were all wealthy men—matrimonial prizes. 
The talk went on, various things were said. At last 
some one made a bright suggestion. 

“ Roberts, you are the best-looking, and the wealth- 
iest man among us. Iwill lay anything you please 
that there is nota girl here who would not accept 
you in a fortnight.” 

“That is too cold-hearted. I cannot do that. I 
believe, though, that we can make the most unpopu- 
lar woman here the rage among other women in a 
week,” 

“To whom do you refer ?” asked one. 

“Pauline Elmore.” 

“ Pauline Elmore?) Whois she?) I donot know 
her.” 

“ Nor do I, except by name.” 

They then went up into the ball-room in search of 
her and arrived just as Dare had presented himself 
at her side. 

“I am likely to be spared my trouble if he is be- 
fore me,” remarked Roberts. 

Then be watched her for five minutes, laying out 
the plan of his campaign, 

“ How does it happen that we have never seen her ? 
I do not know three other women who carry their 
beads like that,” he mused, and then some one was 
found to present him, 

Horace Dare was sitting beside her, talking quietly. 
When the other came up he took himself away. 

Miss Elmore was in some such mood as when Dare 
first met ber. 












Roberts tried all his society platitudes, and found 
them fall flat. Here was one woman who was neither 
flattered nor fluttered by his smooth speeclies. He 
asked her to dance at last, and she declined, 

Then he proposed a promenade on the moonlit 
verandah, to which she assented. He thought he had 
struck the right vein at last, and talked sentimental 
inanities. She did not say ten words. He paused 
at last in despair. 

“Is the woman an idiot ?’’ he thought. 

While the words were still in his mind he saw her 
yawning behind her fan, 

He walked her back into the house after that, half 
disposed to give up his attempt, and own that it was 
too much for him. He had not counted on paying 
suck cost foryeonquest. 

But half an hour after he saw her talking to Ho- 
ww Dare again, and she did not look either bored or 
sleepy. 

Whereupon he determined to make her talk to him, 
or perish in the struggle. But he'wisely let her alone 
that night. 

The next morning she was ina corner of the ve- 
randah with her work-basket—not that she ever did 
much, but needle and thread were an excuse for 
dreams, 

She sat there bareheaded, heedless of the brown 
the sea wind was giving her. He must have seen her 
there a half-dozen mornings without taking especial 
notices ‘This morning he went up to her and asked 
her to drive with him. Her first impulse was to re- 
fuse. She glanced up into his face to speak the 
negative, and instead suid yes, 

They rode half a mile in absolute silence. 

“Miss Elmore,” he said, slowly, “I bored you 
dreadfully last night. I wish you would talk to- 
day.” 

“ And ‘bore you dreadfully’? No, thank you!” 

* You don’t deny it, 1 see. But there are things 
you care for. I saw you talking to Horace Dare last 
night, and you did not look weary.” 

“Mr. Dare and I are old friends,” she said, de- 
maurely, 

He gave hor a long look. 

“But I think you might be a little gracious,” he 
went on, plaintively. ‘I’ve wanted to know you for 
so long.” 

She laughed with an accent that brought the blood 
into her cheeks. No man liked to be caught ina false- 
hood less,than Gerald Roberts. 

“ You don’t believe me ?” 

“ No, candidly speaking, I don’t. I have been here 
ten days, and until last night I do not think you knew 
that I existed.” 

Had some one been telling tales? The suspicion 
gave him a very prickly and uncomfortable sensation. 

“Miss Elmore!” he ejaculated, just because he 
could think of nothing else to say. 

“ Mr, Roberts!” she exclaimed, mocking his tone. 
“There, don’t be shocked, It’s the last bit of truth 
I'll tell you to-day. Do you know how many roses 
Miss Jones had in her hair last night? Nine. Icounted 
them,’ 

He had nothing to complain of for the rest of his 
drive. She gave him talk enough, bright, spicy, and 
with as little wisdom in it as any woman's ever had, 
He put her down at the door in full view of the 
eleven-o’clock promenaders, with a little less satisfied 
opinion of himself than usual, 

Somebody portly and commanding and fifty years 
old met her on the steps. Miss Elmore greeted him 
with the familiarity of long acquaintance. He wasa 
man much distinguished in literary and social spheres, 

That settled Miss Elmore’s standing beyond ques- 
tion, If Dr. Gray and his wife “knew” her, and 
Horace Dare spent a great deal of time in conversa- 
tion with her, and Gerald Roberts rode aud prome- 
naded with her, she must, of course, be worth know- 


ing. 

i had all come about in some twenty-four hours, 
the small happenings that made Miss Elmore as much 
of a power as she had before been anonenutity. She 
rather caught her breath at the change in her posi- 
tion, 

It did not turn her head. She was as cool as ever, 
apparently as indifferent and self-absorbed. But she 
enjoyed it all in her calm way. 

And then in a day or two it began to be whispered 
about that Miss Elmore was something remarkable of 
herself, did things with canvas or marvle—the au- 
thorities were rather confused on that point—quite 
beyond the common powers. , 

Being already the fashion, it only increased her 
popularity. It might have told against her in some 
position of affairs, . r 

By that time the clique of heroic gentlemen who 
had moved Gerald Roberts to make her acquaintauce 
had withdrawn their moral support. 

Miss Elmore was undeniably the “ rage,” but just 
as undeniably Gerald Roberts had had very little to 
do with theevent. - 
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By that time Gerald Roberts found himself'in a 
frame of mind which'did not permit him to abandon 
his new interest. 

He haunted Pauline with such persistent determi- 
nation that Dare withdrew in’ dignified displeasare, 

She understood 'the case better'than Roberts sup~ 

sed. She had not-seen much of the world; but she 

ad keen common sense: 

Mr. Roberts had fancied her fresh,'and he was¢try~ 
ing his hand at flirtation. If Pawline Etmore did not 
meet his six with a half-dozen it would not be be- 


cause she was deceived by any belief in'hissincerity,) ; | 


“Polly, Polly,” Mrs. Marsh moaned,’“I never 
thought it:would come to this.” 


* Don’t'you like it, dear? | Ido. ‘T'shall have my!| | 


hour of sunshine and go. There isn’t arty danger.” 
* Danger of what?’ I never thought/of any.” 


Heand- Dare had had an instant's look-into each 
other's faces, Dare‘saw-in'the younger man’s eyes 
some ‘réflection of his own heart. ‘He had known 
more of Roberts’s life than was quite consistent with 


earnéstness of that look. °Hfe waited Roberts's return 
(witha somewhat unsteady breathing. 
The two walked, away: together. : Roberts spoke 
first. 
“You see’ how: it is,” he: said. “It’s a desperate 
\case for ‘me,' mv afraid.” : : 
“ Hardly more! than for: me,.\\Welre taking! the: 
jsame risk.” i 
“Aud yow don’t’ know that:ghe cares for! you fi" 
“T thoughtvshe did tillsehe metiyou,). 1 am.all 
adrift now.” 
There was a little silence as they walked upani 


“You arch codspirator, You have not. been  plot-'| down. 


ting for Horace Dare all these weeks I suppose?) If 
ever he should ask his question——Well, no matter. 
Pm not sentimental” 

There was a hard look on the girl’s fa¢e,:some- 
thing that made Mrs: Marsh ‘uneasy. 

“ You know best I suppose, Pauline. | But’ I! wish 
we had never come here.” 

“Don’t trouble, Laura. I’ll go away when ‘you 
wish. Are you really vexed withme?” 

“No, go and have your sunshine—only, Pauline, 
be careful--Mr. Roberts.” 


Miss Elmore only laughed, and went ‘down ‘to'| 


the parlours, where she found plenty to say and ‘to! 
hear. She was piquant, uneonventional, and with:a 
kind of pale beauty that had its fascinations. 

The women wondered at-her, and would have liked 
her if she had not been so popular with the men. 
The men wondered, too, @ little, and liked her un- 
conditionally. 

And there was Gerald Roberts ‘playing bis ‘best 
cards to win her good opinion. He-waé ‘so mach in 


earnest that he forgot himself and his. irresistible, 


rights to success. Something stirred in'hia heart'that 
al) his life before had never wakened. 

Unconsciously to herself Miss Elmore dropped her 
mocking ways. She neverknew whatinfluence she, 
the only woman who had ever met. him with any- 
thing but shallow coquetry, had‘on -sll ithe: years 
that came afterward. 

One afternoon Miss Elmore came ‘in froma ride 
with Dare, Roberts ran down the stepsvand- lifted 
her from the saddle before her escort eould dis- 
mount. 

Some laughing words about the occurrence were 
spoken among! them, then Miss Himore gathered 
up her habit and went into the house still: talking. 
She was flushed with the exercise, and looked happy 
and well. Any stranger ‘wonld have guessed her 
position in the house at once from her reception. 

Eugene Stoddard, looking out on it from the ve~ 
randal: window, felt.a bitter pain stab hisheart, though 
his wife’s voice was in‘ his ears, the touch of her 
hand still lingering on bis. 

Whatever the feeling that prompted him might have 
been he stepped into the hall aud confronted .Miss 
Elmore as she passed the door. 

She did not recognize him till she was close beside 
him. Thecolour went out of her very lips. 

“Oh, Bugene!” said she, and hid her face in her 
bands. 

There was no one to witness the little seone but 
Horace Dare. He was standing upon the threshold. 
Then, while Stoddard paused, uncertain what to do 
next, Dare stepped forward to ‘Miss Elmore’s side. 

“Come upstairs,’ he said, gently. “The others 
are coming in.” 

That brought back her senses. She barridd past 
Stoddard, who turned back to the parlour, and started 
to ran up the stairs. 

But she was agitated-and unsteady; her habit 
slipped from her hold, and tangled itself under her 
fet, and she rolled down half the long flight to the 
floor beneath. 

No ane who falls downstairs can hope to ‘esea; 
being ridiculous except by breaking ‘his or her. neek 
Miss Elmore did not break her neck, but she was *:-»: 
sorry to accept the other position.as an excuse tu: 
the dry, hysterical sobs which shook her from head 
to foot as Roberts carried her upstairs in-his arms, 

There had been, of course, an instant gathering 
about ber as she lay foran instanton the floor. Dare 
had been beside her on the stairs, but his descent, 
though made three steps at a time, was acoomplished 
with less despatch than hers. And sooRoberts had 
reached her first, aud,.as I said, carried her upstairs 
as if she had been @ child. 

But a hundred and ten pounds..avoirdupois dead 
weight will tell on a man’s muscles, be he never so 
determined. He stopped at the top of the flight to 
get his breath. 

“Oh, put me down please,” she gasped, and heset 
her on her feet, but his arm. supported: her to the 
door of her room, 





“At least we understand durselvesand each other,” 
Dare said. »'* It-will becsettledsforns:soon. | Good- 
jnight.” 

And: so they parted. a 

Miss Elmore’s sunshine had gone out all at once. 
She'kept her'roomi for two days... It hadcbeen:given 
outthat she was hort’ byher fall, and she did nothing: 
tocoutradict the belief. ‘Tov the fews who saw her 
|her pale face and heavy eyes:carried conviction, 

When the two days were over she; went ont again 
jand faced her-small world. It! was a darewellap- 
pearance. She was going away on the morrow. : 

But Roberts secured hisinterview. _He walked ‘up 
to her as she was leaving the roomand asked for it. 

She leokediat him, met his eyes, and turned: and. 
walked away beside him. 

They were quite alone at the end of the long 
poreh, He told his story brokeuly. It «most. cer- 
tainly had never before been'so hard a task. ' But 
perhaps he never before ‘had .cared.so much -about 
his answer. B wt ot é 

: She:turned toward him a pale: face that tried: piti- 
fullyto smile, : es ’ 

“T am very sorry, Mr. Roberts, but-——” 

“Stop,” heisaid. “No, don’t say it. Im not 
angry, only——Just give me @ minute,” 

She stood quite still, while he leaued against+a 
pillar, trying to steady himself. 

“ I know it’s of no use\to plead. Pm not good for 
much, butspérhaps if you could only ¢are fur me .a' 
little by-and-bye.”. . bo A 

She only shook herihead. 

“ That is the endithen. ‘Shall we go back ?” 

He went straight to Dare, ‘ 

“ Your'turm now,” he said, “ Don’t; speak to me, 
or I shall’be angry.” 

By which Dare knew that he: was taking:it hard, 

Pauline saw neither ofthe Stoddards,again before 
she went away. It-was a month before: Dare found 
a chance to-te!l his story. 

She told him then what had been the relations be- 
tween herself andi Eugene Stoddard. ‘He heard. her 
through quite calmly. 

“TL shall give you.a year in which to come'to a 
conclusion,” he said, with a wan attempt. at a smile, 
“If you were to.take me‘now I should for ever fancy 
that you were half sorry, I shall come back then, 
and, Pauline, I beg——” but»he broke down. 

He came back ina year,jas he had said, and she 
accepted him, 

They were married almost immediately. It was 
rather a splendid wedding, much talked about locally. 
Kate Stoddard read the notices to her husband over 
their chocolate one morning. 

It is not too much to:say that these two were. as 
unhappy a.coupleas ever existed. Kate had dropped 
her disguises, aud Stoddard was not anangel, though 
he might have been.a very passable human being 
with a woman who loved him. ' She) hed spited 
Pauline Elmore by marrying -her) lover, and: now 
Pauline: had married a mau whose yearly income was 
treble:her.own husband's. That wasthe atandardof 
measurement by which she estimated her wrongs. 

She read the notice, fancying thatcit would hold a 
sting for Eugene, and was gratified by the:look that 
! went over his face. She had the art ofisaying small 
things which stung with every word. She tortured 
him now, and he bore her inflictions with silent grow- 
ing wrath. 

‘That day he accepted.a foreign clerkship, He 
gave up everything else to his wife. He wouldigo 
abroad:and live on his salary. .She would command 
a style of living which she had never attained before, 
He went home that night and explained the plan'to 
her. 

“ Wecannot.keap up this life, Ido it for your 
comfort as much as for my own. But, Kate, a single 
word of yours will keep me,” 

She did not speak the word. She. was heartily tired 
of the man for whom #he had plotted so persever- 
ingly. There would be no scandal in the separation, 
and that was something. 





So Eugene Stoddard began over again his hope- 


entire respect forthe man, but he comprehended’ the || 


‘less building up of »a new, fortune, with an ocean 
between -bim and all |that could, make life worth 
‘living. r 

And just (three. weeks after the caremony which 
ye her Horace Dare’s wife. Pauline'found herself hig 
| widos. ra r 

They were travelling on a steamboat. He left her 
sitting on the:promenade deck while\he went to.get 
ia shawl from below. He turned a little distance.away, 
smiling back on her. That was the, last,time,she 
exér looked: on, (his; face, here| yas 4 crash and 
\breaking up of the floor beneath hat, andywhen' she 

ed, her @yes,some days! after, all that was left of 
| Dare was beneath ithe ground. oye oo 
(She went:back to:her sworl,.thankfal that she had 
jsomething inithe werld toikeep;her from thinking 
|too.mueh.. After, yearshawent abroad. 

It was in Paris that she and Eugene Stoddard met 
laghin—but that was not! til peers iafter. It was 
during the days of the.siege, and Pauline Dare was 
doing nurse’s - daty..( One night, among, thé. moans 
and cries .of (the shattered pieces (of hamauity about 
her, an.English exclamation struck -her.ears., She 
‘went toward the speaker, drawn. irrpsistibly, and 
there, powder-blackened ana pall 
\miass of shreds, waiting forthe sutgeon’s knife, lay 
Gerald Roberts! f ten 

Through allthig suffering he knew, the,shocked, 
\dltered -face,-bent, above him, and said ‘some eager 
wortls of recdguition. wots 

Then she, stood holding his hand till, the attendants 
came to earry him to the operating-table. 

‘\Wihere’s Stoddard ?, Stoddard said hewould stay 
by.me,” he.said, shristking away from what was com- 
ling. : ; 

Pauline saw,a tall figure join the groupias they 
\passed through the door, | and she went bagk .toiher 
dutias witha flattering: heart, ' 

Gerald Roberts calilud Pauline’s name twenty times 
while inhis,ether-delirium. , ‘Lh¢n itcame back to 
Stoddard that this young man, madeia,friend by a 
train of the: merest accidents, nd been an/actoriin 
the scene be had ; witnessed, by the seaside so long 
ago. . There was.a little'added, bitterness in is heart 
toward her—he had no thought that, there.was but 
@ thin Avall between them. 

‘Bhe came back, to Roberts's cot as soon as-he was 
‘placed in the ward. And there Stoddard met he 
two or three hours later. . Roberts introduced them. 

“Mrs, Dare, this isimy friend, Eugene Stoddard, 
He:saved my-life and.as much. of my.eorporeal frame 
jas is left.” 

(Bhe wore her widow's dress; Stoddard. took al} 
that inataglanee, He fell.in love with her again. 

By-and-bye when there was quiet in the city, these 
two, 'who,had spent 60, much of the last days to- 
gether, found space to speak,of themselves. 

\He told her, his: story. 

« We. must live out. cur lives,es bast we oan. Wo 
are not so old that the world is,ever for us,” she said. 

om Roberts told /Steddard . his , story jafter 
awhile. 

“ There never will ba.a° woman like, her again for 
me. Butshe.dopsn’t Joveme, and if she were to. marry 
me I should go the.rest of my days. knowing that I 
had usurped some other man’s right \to. make ,her 
happy. ‘That would mot be:comfortable, and I am 
going to get out of this as soon,as possible, ‘Thera is 
a Leonore somewhero. in Florence who is not above 
me, and if she will.take.a one-armed, remnant she 
shall have, me.”< 

Pauline came back to..London, . whore her old 
friends lionized her. oni 

She went to work, on;a,picture—-a scene in a 
French haspital ward. j 

The woman’s face was hidden, but the two men were 
Stoddard: and. Roberts. Ts 

Some time afterward Stoddard saw the picture in 
agallery. 

He ‘went to London, which. he had .carefally 
shunned before, as fast as steam could carry him. 

But there.te found:himself, advertized for. Kate 
Stoddard had been dead eix months. 

So they. are going to he married in January--they 
being Pauline Dare and Eugene Stoddard. 


Tue ‘Foop’ or Lionws.—The healthy condition 
ofthe four lion cubs born recently, in the Gardens 
of the Zoological Soeiety, seoms strongly to-verify the 
suggestions recently made by ‘Prof.'Hanghton of 
Dablin. The -professer considers that it is'neces- 
sary for the mother to be supplied with bone-form- 
ing food ima/palatable form. ‘fhe ribs or thigh- bones 
of an ox are too strong to be eaten by most animals, 
and ‘the lions generally reject!them,'-even .when 
hungry ; consequently; they do motiassimilatea sufii- 
eient supply of earthy salts,into their/organisms to 
makeup for that Jost inthe. natural, physiological 








procteee. Prof. Haughton feeds the lions, nader 
is charge with rabbits or goats, giying,.them. the 
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bodies undressed. Nothing being left uneaten, the | 
requisite salts aré absorbed, andthe cubs ‘do not 
suffer from,cleft palate, which is the most frequent 
cause of death, because during development their 
bones have had the opportunity of forming and ex- 
tending under no: circumstances. : 
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FAOCETIA. 


Donz ALone 0’ You.--Hiardup,says his dairyman 
is so urgent for the payment of his bill that xe will 
bet the milk must come from’ a dat cow.—Fut Al- 
manack, 1873. 

THe Pusiic Heattu.—Thers are-as'many,as one 
hundred and thirty-six applications ‘for admissions 
as attorney ee this term! ‘The’ Registrar of ‘Publio 
Health will shortly have to.record, incressed. disease 
in the form of elie ntship>—Fun. , 

XN OLD OFFENDER, 

We beg to call the attention of the Middlesex Ma- 
gistrates: to a frequent; offender. against the New 
Licensing Act. For some time past the Money Mar- 
ket has'been'tight every day.—Fwn. 

AN OPEN QUESTION, a 

ist Boy: “ There ain't no,sun,; and; there ain’t, no 
rein; ‘what's that cove got his *brella up for?” 

2nd Boy : “ Very likely ’cos’it won’t‘shat.—F7imn 
Alma 1873. 

Werteuts AND: Mrasvres.—Birr Tendar was ad- 
vising @ farmer the, other day not to destroy small 
birds. “"What,” said he, “ does the suiall quantity of 
grain, they peck amonnt ito?” “Every peck is a 
quatter of ,« bushel,” jsaid ithe stolid egriculturist.— 
Fun Almanack, 1873, 

LITTLE. CAUSE, FOR GRATITUDE, 

Parsimonious Uncle to Hard-working Nephew : 
“ Jack, here:is.a -half-sovereigu for your Obristmas- 
box.” y 

Jack: “Much obliged,uncle. The smallest! dona- 
tions are thankfully received.” —Fun Almanack, 1873. 

AN TRISH STEW. 

Visitor (to Irish Nurse) :* Well, Mrs, MacCarthy, 
and where ave the children?” ~ * 
Mrs. MacC.: “Shure, ma’am, an’ the ladies.atithe 
Parstnid ge lave got them for dinner the day !”-—Jium 

Almamack, 1873, - 
A SWEEPING ECCLESIASTICAL REFORMER, 
DEDICATED TO MRi MUALL AND PRIGKDS. 

Mrs. Glubbin' .(Pew-opener, .etc.): “ Well, yes, 
ladies! Saturdays is busy days with me. I has:to put 
the ole chur¢h to rights, brush down the Ten’ Com- 
mandmin x, aud wipe over the. Table of Affini-e-ty.” 
—Fun Alinanack, 1878. ‘ 

APPALLING MENACE. 

Mr. Punch: “All very. well to-say “Cheer up!’ 
but if this sert.of weather goes on here I’m for Aus- | 
tralia. I'll manage England \by telegraph. Splendid | 
hot sunshine in Australia, sir, was reported at the | 
telegraph banquet: on Friday night—message sent in 
an hour. , 1’ll go, sir, see if I,don’t! -(Hait growling 
hideously).—Punch. 

WATCH O'CLOCK. 

Mistress : “Biggs, you're very late to-night,” 

Servant: “Ob, m’m, I’m sure it’s only half-past 
nine by ury:kitchen elock.” 

Misivess “Yes, but you mustn’t go by your kitchen 
clock.” 

Servant : “Well, m’m, 1 know that’s right, m’m, 
for I always keep it exact an hour too slow.on, pur- 
pose!”"—-Fun. - 

A FAITHFUL WATCHMAN, 
Rector (who has a view of the country from the | 





ing-desk): “I think it only right to mention to |: 


reading ; 
you, Farmer Robinson, that I can see some boys— 
ah—purloining your apples!” 

(Clerk—who was hard of hearing—was just com- 
mencing to giveout, “As it was in the beginning is 
now and ever——" when he was stopped by .ewr wigi- 
lant pew-opener ! )—Pumch. 

WISHING FOR MORE. 

Old Lady: “ Wish you was me, Sniggins! why 
you are always thinking of something strange. Now 
if you could really have-three ~wishes granted what 
would you like ? 

Sniggins : “First, I’d like as much beer as T could 
drink ; second, I'd like as much beef as I could 
eat——’ “ - 

Old Lady : * Well, what else, Sniggins?” 

Sniggins: “ Well, third, I think I'd like-a little 
tore beer!” Fin. 

Charming Youug. Wife to Master(?).of the 

roung: W% 0, House: 
“Oh, Algernon, dear, Letty and Lare om out:shop- 
ping ; 80 you know you. must come in about half an 
hour and look for usat Vamp’s, the upholsterer’s,” 

M. of H.: “ Yes, dear!” ates 

C. Y. W.: “And if we're not there you must‘come 
to Puff’s, the pastrycook’s.” 


0. Y. W.: “Aud tif owe're gone from there: you 
must tome fo Shavem and Remnant’s, the drapers’ ; 
and, if we we're there you mnst wait outside you 
know ; and mind you bring umbrellas, and you might 
bring Fido too.” 

M. of H.:' “Yes, dear!"s-Fun Almanack, 1878. 

“PHERUS, WHAT A NAME!” 

As arule; Mr. Punch avoids mention of the appel- 
lations of persons not before.the public. ; But .a \pri- 
vate gentleman .has announced a name of which he 
should .be}:too. proud to.object to. its reproduction 
anywhere. This:is his advertisement inthe Times: 

I hereby give notice that I will not be answertble 
for any debt contracted in my name without my written 
anthority after this date.—3, Macclesfield Street, Soho, 
November 12th, 3872, — Przemyslaw Walery Jozaphat 
Tehorzewski. 

“My. Jo !’.as a friend of ours Swears, if there were 
anybody with patience: and adroitness to learn and 
pronounce this, he-would deserve any credithe might 
ask, But wesbould think the advertizer quite safe. 
His “nomination” is what Southey describes in the 
March to Moscow :” 

A name that you may know by sight very well, 
But ~ oe Prag can speak, and which no one 
an spell. 


—Punch. 





THE DENS OF DEATH. 
How live the crowded thousands in one hive, 
The feeble children and the stalwart man? 
How heavy‘hangs'the charged and stifled air, 
Where life is measured by en ane 
Here babes that-scarce have seen the light of 


day 
Grow dim with death before another morn ; 
Here mothers breathe their wretched lives 


away 

Before their smothered innocents are born. 

The. air, sweet: Jaden with. its heaven-born 
breath, 


Gives life nor snccour:to this. dismal den ; 
i of these,.upon the wings of 


Is:borne disease in all its.forms to men. 
The infant playing on its father’s knee, 

The babe-in rags upon its mother’s breast, 
The children in their light, unconscious glee . 
— of death while playing and ca- 

ressed. 


Does Mammon build his temples to the dead ? 
Those Molochs of the innocents and old? 
Is life thus bartered in its infant;bed 
To, meet the greed of appetite. and gold? 
In.the name of all that’s good, that’s just, 
that’s true, . 
Let this great crime be curbed for. ever- 


more, 
And stamp the outlaw’s ‘brand upon the 


our 
O-c. 


That brings disease, f 
t brin isease, for gain, u 
shai! gs 9 gain, upon 


Sa 


GEMS. 


feet to tread upon thorns. 

Our hopes are bubbles, born with a breath and 
broken with a sigh. 

Waar is said from the feeling of the moment 
should excite but the feeling of the moment. 

No man is prepared for the morrow. But the 
morrow prepares itself for every man, and so pre- 

every man for itself. 

Law is like a sieve ; -you'may see through it, but 
you must be considerably reduced before you can 
get through it. 

Do not all that you can do, spend not.all. that you 
have, believe not all that. you hear, and tell not all 
that you know. 

A weak mind does not accumulate force enough 
to hurt itself ; stupidity often saves man from go- 


ing i 

Iris far easier to detect error than'to discover 
truth ; the one lies on the surfaceand can easily be 
discerned, the other lies deeply hidden, and few are 
|. able to find it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


MrxturE For InpigrsTion.—Infusion of ca- 
‘lamba, six ounces ; carbonate of potassa, one drachm ; 


Hg who murmarsi\at his lot is like.one baring his) 


sis surrounded byice.en all sides. 


more the better; let it stand till cool enough to be 
rinsed out by hand. 








STATISTICS. 


Surorwrs.—T he oceurrence of some suicides: which 
have attracted unusual public attention makes it of 
interest to explain that suicides have increased of 
late years in Bugland, In the six years 1859-64 the 
annual average. was alittle over.66to every million 
of population, but im thelsix-yéars. 1865-70, the latest 
period towhich detailéd returns-extend, the-annual 
average was nearer to 68.than to 67'in, a million of 
the population. In the first.six years the suicides of 
@ year only once.reached 70 per millian of population ; 
in the last three “years' 1868, '69,'70, the ratios were 
70, 73, and’70.per twillion. “The range in the twelve 
years was from 62. per million in 1867.40 .73.in 1869, 
Comparing the last, period of six, years with, the first, 
we find thatthe suicides by drawning beara larget 
proportion to the whole rumber of suicides than they 
did, but there is asmatter proportion of suicides by 
hanging than formerly, though) thatiis still the most 
frequent mode of exit adopted. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Forsian Artrrictan Frowrers.—Upwards of 
800,000/. isthe average annual sum paidin this coun- 
try forforeign artificial flowers. 

Tue Untversiry Boat Racr.—Oxford has: chal- 
lenged. Cambridge,.and thesboat race «will most pro- 
bably take place on Saturday, April the 5th. 

Tue “Happy Broiwnrne;”—The first ironclad 
ever built in Turkey, the “ Monkademi-i-Khair,” or 
“Happy Beginning,” was launched from the Imperial 
Arsenal at Hasskein on the 28th October. 

A New Viotan.-—At Venice :a flute player, M. 
Aloysio, exhibits a new model «for:a-violin. "The 
strings\are made of meteal,.and pass entirely round 
the drum. The sound is said'to have four times the 
sonority of an ordinary violin. 

A Monster JaAcK.—A monster jack weighing 20 
pounds has been caught at Clewer, Mill Stream, near 
Windsor, by Henry Vickers,:a fisherman. It is one 
of the largest ever taken out of the Thames,and does 
him infinite credit, 

Manis ANTornette'’s Work Tantx.—Marie An- 
toinette’s work table bas been placed in the Louvre, 
The Empress Eugénie bonght it at a sale some yeare 
back for .1,7201.,.and it was fortunately saved from 
the Tuileries before the fire. 

A Fai in Horszs.—The War Office will Jose 
40,000/. on the resale of'the horses bonght for the an- 
stomn maneeavres. Horses, like coal and iron, have 
gone down lately with a rush from their fictitiously 
high prices. A 1001. geldingof Augas\.is now worth 
601... Such is life. 

A\New Onvnon 1n CopEennacsNn.—Chbristian IX., 
King of Denmark, has laid the first stone of.a new 
church in Copenhagen, ‘The cost of this church wih 
be defrayed by subscriptions -which have been given 
by, the inhabitants of the Danish capital. Bishop 
Martensen officiated at the ceremony, wilich wae at- 
tended by the Reyal Family, the Ministers, and all 
the notabilities of Oopentagen. 

Mr. Low RervusinG To Marnrary LicuTnovses, 
-—-Mr. Lowe informed.a deputation from Chambers 
of Commerce recently ‘that he could not consent. to 
the cost of serecting and -maintaining 4ighthouses 
being transferred from the shipping interest to the 
OConsvlidated’ Fund. At present the “consumers” 
paid for what'they required. and used, which would 
not be the case were the proposed change introduced. 

‘Tom Moorz.—One who-usedto live close to the 
residence of'tire-late Tom Moore supplies the follow- 
ing anecdote :—* Once driving home to Chippenbam 


‘from DevizesT gave an old lady aliftin the trap; and 


in conversation I.asked her ii she-had seen much of 
Tom Moore in her village when hewasalive. *Tom 
Moore, sir? “Tom ' Moore?’ said she, “Oh, I see, 
you mean Mr.‘Moore. Mrs. Moore were a very kind 
lady, but Mr. Moore used ,to write all sorts of varses 
(verses) about the moon, and such like things. 
were 110 account !’” 

fue Austrian Potan Expepition.—A letter, 
dated the 16th of August, has been received from Dr. 
Fischer, of the Austrian Polar Expedition. He says 
that the expedition lies off Cape Nassau, and that it 
T he:temperature 
is low for the season, ‘the sea being 


Lb 





\compound tincture of gentian, three drachms. Mix. 
Dose, two or three table-spoonfuls daily at noon, 
‘To Wash Fiawnets WitHovurT SHRINKING.—No 
Woollen fabric should have soap.rubbed on it un- 
less you wish to shrinkit, :Soak it in warm water 
half an hour; rub lightly when you rinse it ont; 
then rub thoroughly in good hot suds ; rinse it out, 





UL. of #.: * Yes, dear!” 


| | put in a tub and pour clean boiling water on it—the 





generally free from ice at this point.in the months of 
Angust and September, and Dr. Fischer fears that, 
unless a thaw should come on, the expedition will 
have to pass the:winter in Nova Zembla, instead of 
on the Siberian coast. “he crew are in excellent 
health, and have provisions and clothes for three 
years’ besides a stock of coal which would snffice for 
a journey of fifty days, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Loviss.—Handwriting clear and distinct. 

Winnirrep Mavup.—Handwriting good, but rather 
careless. 

Barsara.—l. The fourth finger of the right hand. 2, 
Handwriting good, being clear, distinct,and ladylike, 

W. A.—The sudden death of James Renforth took 
place on the 23rd of August, 1871, while rowing in the 
Anglo-Canadian race at New Brunswick. 

F. H., (of Sheffield).—We must decline ; it is contrary 
to our rule to insert such advertisements in these 
columns, 

X. Y. Z.—It has been ascertained that light penetrates 
to one hundred fathoms below the surface of the sea, 
which is seventy more than it was formerly supposed to, 

A Jones.—Any communication you forward to our 
office will in due course and without charge be published 
in the correspondents page of this journal, No farther 
infofmation is necessary. 

Tom Coorrer.—The sketch you send us is neither that 
of a crest nor of acoat ofarms. It is simply a whimsi- 
cal device of a shield with initials—probably we should 
say of your own conception. 

F. S. B.—Having squeezed out the worms, bathe with 
tepid water, then apply glycerine with a camel's hair 
brush. They are common to youth, thus time alone will 
effect a complete cure. 

ALEXANDER.—It was executed by Baron Marochetti, 
who died in December, 1867. Richard Coeur de Lion, 
erected near the Peers’ entrance, Houses of Parliament, 
is considered to be one of his finest works. 

Georgina A.—1. You will find the information you re- 
quire in a recent number of the “ Lonpox Reaper.” 2. 
Handwriting very good. 3, Colour of hair a pretty 
brown. 

Simzoy.—Capt. Martin Van Buren, the Kentucky 
giant, and Miss Anna Swann, the Nova Scotian giantes 
were married at St. Martin’s in-the-Fields on the 17th o 
June last year. The two-headed girl, Melly-Christine, 
‘was present on the occasion. 

E.iza B——n.—1, There is no such establishment now 
at Knightsbridge, but the *‘ Lion” Brewery (a limited 
company) is in the Belvidere Road, Lambeth. Apply for 
the information you require to Henry Howell, Esq., who 
is the resident director. 2. There is no other “ Lion ” 
Brewery in the London P. O. Directory. 

Juvenis.—The quotation is from “ Hamlet ;” it should 
be written thus: 

“Give me the man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core—ay, in my heart of heart, 
- As I do thee.” Ke . 2 

any persons misquote a portion of the passage by say- 
ing “ heart of hearts,” as you have done. nin 

A Corresponpest (Glasgow).—1l. If the young man 
made youa promise of marriage, as we infer from the facts 
tnat you agreed to accompany him on the voyage and 
your friends were aware of and sanctioned the ar- 
rangement, you can bring an action for “‘ breach of pro- 
mise ;" if not, you have no remedy, and have but your 
own folly to blame. 2, Handwriting not good, yet shows 
that with most careful practice it might be greatly im- 
proved, 

Oxp Brown's DaveuTeR.—1, How can you ask us if you 
can legally marry your mother’s sister's husband, or in- 
deed any woman’s husband? Probably you mean the 
husband of your mother’s deceased sister ; if so, we think 
you can, but why not look into your Prayer-book, where 
Tr will find to a shade the information you require? 2. 

f the attachment be mutual we see no reason why a girl 
of twenty should not marry a gentleman of thirty-five, 
although from five to ten years’ advantage of age on the 
—_ of the gentleman is conventionally understood to 

the limit, but then different circumstances materially 
alter cases. | 

R. S.—1. With reference to your former letter, which to 
the best of our ability, in Number 495 of the “ Lonpon 
READER,” we answered at length, we are glad that 
you admit the correctness of our statement, and to a 
certain extent endorse our opinions ; restriction of space 
however, must prevent the ment being carrie 
farther. 2. Giving you due credit for perseverance in 
your poetic efforts, we regret that we must decline the 
verses ” A Line for the Life Boat’ and “ An Affecting 
Scene.” We agree with the sentiments contained in 
them, but they are wanting sadly in every element that 
could entitle them to the dignity of print. 

W.F, Latoxe.—" Poeta nascitur non fit” wrote the Latin 

> et, and of a great English poet it has been written that 

he lisped in numbers ere the numbers came.” 0 you 





see there is no specified age at ‘which the “ divine 
afflatus ” is given.to the individual, Remember also that 
aspiration does not mean inspiration. We give you 
this advice because we think you have in your two little 

ms “ The Two Friends” and “A Yarn ” exhibited at 

t+ a scintilla of the ring of the —— metal ; theyare, 
however, both too crude for print, ou have both taste 
and feeling. If you would obtain the honour of print 
supply yourself with a rhyming dictionary, read the best 
authors in the le ay most affect, and study some 
treatise on the “ Poetry.” 


Crvis.—It is true, we believe, that the Lord Mayor has 
f to meet the expenses of his mayor- 


4,0001. more. :Heis an eo member of Her Majesty's 
Privy Council during his tenure of office ; and he attends 
its meetings on the accession of a new 
he is the only surviving member of that august body, 
the office of the other 1 ny asaya, ceasing to- 
gether with the demise of the King. Then, as if his time 
were not sufficiently occupied with the business of the 
City and Corporation, he is, or was till recently, a Go- 
vernor of Greenwich Hospital ; he is a Governor of "s 
College, or Christ’s Hospital, of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals ; and a trustee (alon 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop o 
London) of St, Paul's Cathedral; he is president or 
atron of very many other public foundations. And, 
astly, he sits regularly in his own justice-room at the 
Mansion House for some three hours or more daily to 
administer the law. As lately as the coronation of Ki: 
George IV. the Lord or of m acted as Chie 
Butler, receiving a gold cup as his fee on the occasion. 


NO LETTER. 
She runs to the window and taps on the pane, 
With quick, eager fingers, again and again ; 
While close to the sash she presses her 
Lit up with the beauty of maidenly grace; 
Then, with a quick shiver, the hand, with its fetter— 
A plain, banded ring—droopslowly. ‘ No letter!” 


She opens the lattice and steps to the gate, 

Asking the good-natured postman to wait. 

“ Just tell me, good sir, have you looked through 
and through 

Those piles of queer missives ancient and new ? 

I've been waiting and waiting for months nearly 


And have you naught, sir, of a missive for me?” 
The postman looks down at the tiny gold fetter 
Slipped low on the hand, and whispers, “‘ No letter.” 


With a tear in the depth of her sunny-brown eye 
She watches the postman go hurrying by. 
Then, with sobs in her t and a pain in her 


reast, 
She patiently takes her place with the rest. 
Meeting the words, ‘‘ My dear, is John better ?” 
With a — soft and tender, ** Dear grandpa, no 
ter.” 


The morrow has come. With a shy, watching face, 
The maiden is there in her accustomel place ; 

And when on the gravel outside, in ti.e street, 

The step of the postman is heard on his beat, ~ 
She puts forth her hand with its tiny gold fetter. 

“ A letter for me?” And he whispers, ‘‘ No letter,” 


The winters have vanished ; the ice and the snow 

Went up from the vales in the still long ago 

And there, in yon cot, with hair turniny gray, 

Sweet Ethel sits weeping her lone life away. 

Gone from her hand is the tiny gold fetter, 

Laid aside at these words from the postman: ‘No 
etter.” M. O. 


Maun, twenty, medium height, dark hair, brilliant 
eyes, and accomplished. Respondent must be tall, fair, 
fond of home and music. 

Lixy, sixteen, tall, fair, graceful, and considered pretty. 
Respondent must be tall, dark hair and eyes, good tem- 
pered, and fond of home. 

Euma, twenty-one, tall, fair, considered pretty, with a 
nice little fortune, would be pl d to correspond with 
a steady, respectable young man a few years older. 

Fozence M., eighteen, medium height, dark hair, blue 
eyes, would like to meet with a young gentleman of 
good position, and about twenty. 

Happy Tom, twenty-three, dark, medium height, good 
temper, fond of home, and able to keep a wiie com- 
fortable. 

A.rrep C., twenty-seven, tall, considered handsome, 
and a mechanic, gponcent must be about the same 
age, and able cook well. 

Samug., twenty-three, 5ft. 9in., dark hair and eyes, 
anda h Respondent must be about twenty, do- 
mesticated, and loving. 

JosuPH, twenty-seven, 5ft. 9in., dark hair and eyes, and 
of a loving, tender nature. Respondent, must dark 
and pretty, about the same age, of an affectionate dispo- 
sition. 

PEeNneLorg, a domestic servant, eighteen, 5ft. Gin., has 
dark hair, rather good looking, and an affectionate dis- 
position. Respondent must be fair, about the same age, 
and living near Leeds. 

Peter W., twenty-three, rather tall, good looking, af- 
fectionate, well educated, and steady. Respondent must 
be able to make a home happy, be good looking, and about 
twenty-two. 

Happy Kit, twenty-three, tall, light hair, is musi 
and would make a loving wife, would like to correspon 
with a tall fair gentleman of an affectionate disposition, 
and about the same age. 

Tuouas, twenty-two, tall, fair complexion, dark-brown 
eyes, and well able to keep a wife ; she must be about 
seventeen or eighteen, pretty, affectionate, and fond of 
home and children. 








Sopuia J., twenty-one, medium height, fair complexion, 
dark hair, domesticated, and very fond of children, 
would like to correspond with a young man who is tall, 
— — to keep a wife respectably; a mechanic pre- 
erred. 

Mane. *anp Venetia. ‘“ Mabel,” nineteen, medium 
height, dark, gray eyes, domesticated, and affectionate. 
“* Venetia,” elghvoen, medium height, fair, good tem- 








pered, and musical. ents must be tall, friends, 
one fair and the other dark, and about twenty-one. 
Fawyyy, nineteen, blue eyes, dark-brown hair. Pretty, 
well educated, has money, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, wishes to meet with a tall, dark gentleman ina 


good position. 

NELLY, eighteen, medium height, dark complexion, 
black hair,and brown eyes, wishes to marry a young man 
about twenty-two, fair complexion, and tall; a trades. 
man preferred. 

» oe M.,a npnrenapen nnn ~ eee —— ht- 

rown ” eyes,and very onate, jpondent 
must be about thirty -six, loving, and able to make a wile 
Co’ % 

J.S. P., twenty-seven, moderately , com- 
fortable icons food temper, and pede serie Re. 
spondent m good loo ,a good figure, and ge- 
nerous, impulsive and loving. 

Euiza, forty, 5{t. 6in., a widow without encumbrance, 
Tela hate Mertapiy teeieet tal wo i 

c; she 0. wo! @ 
a husband older than . 
.» twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, 


Eten B., 
brown eyes, and considered spoking. Respondent 
meet be tall, dark and good footing. about twenty- 

ve. 

Liza W., twenty-one, tall, rather stout, good tempered, 
ot a loving disposition, and considered good looking. 
Respondent must be about twenty-four, and 
* oe a ty-six, good looking, in a good posi. 

ILLIaM F., twen' 00) ,in & . 
tion, and fond of music; would make a loving husband. 
Respondent must be good looking, fond of home and mu- 
sic, and about twenty-three. 

Lover, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., blue eyes, fair complex- 
ion, very foving, and fond of music. mdent must 
be about twenty-five, fond of home children; a 
~ ie ms is of medium height, has r 

NELXY Fasux um ' gray eyes, 
aera ger team er ee peace 
able, and wi marry a gentlemin 
dark curly hair, nice cultivated moustache, and dari 
melting eyes, and about twenty-five years of age, 

My Pretty Janz, twenty-two, 5ft. 8in., dark-blue eyes, 
dark-brown hair, considered to be extremely good look- 
ing, wishes to marry a rather talland dark gentleman, 
in a good position, and of an amiable and loving disposi- 
tion. 

NELLY anv Juorr.. “ Nelly,” twenty, fair, of a lovin 
bo ame fond of home and children, and able to coo 
a dinner. ‘ Jinny,” twenty-one, rather tall, considered 
handsome, fond of music and singing; they will both 
have a little money on their mactingty: 

Louise ann Livety Norzau. “ Louise,” dark hair, gray 
eyes, medium height, loving, and fond of home. Re- 
spondent must be tall, fair, and good tempered. ‘ Lively 

orah,”: fair, medium height, good tempered, and mn- 
sical. Respondent must be dark, good looking, and 
steady. 


CommunrcaTiows RECEIVED: 
K.S. W. is responded to by—* Minnie,” eighteen, dark, 


5ft. 2in. ; 

C. W. by—“ Annie,” rather tall, dark, handsome, fond 

of home and music, 

Brew H. by—“ Nelly,” a tradesman’s daughter, eighteen, 

and domesticated. 

Fueep T. by—“* Fannie,” twenty-one, dark, medium 

height, and pretty, 

Ricuarp by—“ Jenny,” nineteen, rather tall, fair com- 
lexion, auburn hair, blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
‘ond of home and children. 

Jous S.by—‘ Fair Madeline,” nineteen, dark, good 

tem pees tad domesticated, and has received a 
ucation. 

. Joserx N. by—“S. A. H.,” very tall, auburn hair, 

a good complexion, dark-brown eyes, and considered 


retty. 
95 GC 5 G. by—* Emily,” twenty-six, fair complexion, 
thoroughly domesticated, loving, fond of home and chil- 
dren. 


Epwakrp by—“ Louie Margaretta,” tall, dark, well edu- 
cated, a first-class pianiste, good tempered, and willing 
to leave England. 

DanigL by—‘M.J. H.,” twenty-one, medium height, 
fair —— hazel eyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
and amiable. 

Nepruxe by—“ F. F.,” twenty-one, medium height, 
a lady by birth and education, brown hair and eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, an excellent musician, domesti- 
cated, and a very good sailor. 

Natuay By. by—“ Angelina B.,” twenty, rather tall, 
gray eyes, dark hair, nice looking, accomplished, a good 
pianiste and vocalist ; when of age will be in receipt of 
about 1501, per annum. : 
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